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IN GARDENING | AND TRUCK FARMING 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR EARLY FALL SETTING 


SUMMER WORK 


The method of rooting strawberry runners in small flower pots, 
for summer planting, has many advantages, especially so in garden 
culture. The earlier the runners are potted the better, as the first 
runners produce the strongest plants and the longer will be the 
season for their development. If the young plants have to be taken 
from bearing beds after 
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growers renew their plantations in this manner every year, setting 
out a sufficient number of plants in spring for propagation exclu- 
sively, and then plowing or spading under the old beds immediately 
after bearing. By this plan the work of keeping the berry patch 
clean is reduced to the utmost minimum. 
RENOVATING THE OLD STRAWBERRY BED 
As soon as the bed is done fruiting, mow with an ordinary 
mowing machine, and allow the plants to lie for three or four days, 
until the leaves become 





the picking season is over, 
a strip of ground along the 
rows should be dug up and 
the ground mellowed as 
much as possible. At the 
end of each runner, where 
the young plant forms, a 
small pot is sunk in the 
ground, filled with fine 
earth, the runner laid on 
the top of it, pressed down 
lightly and held down by 
a small stone, If very 
strong plants are desired, 
the end runners should be 
cut off as appear. 
After about two or three 
weeks, in a favorable sea- 
son, the pots will be filled 
with roots, and may be de- 
tached from the parent 
plant by cutting off the 
connecting runner. Be- 
fore transplanting to their 
permanent place, it is best 
to remove the plants to a 
shady place; set the pots 
close together and water 
them. After another week 
they may be planted out. 
The ball of earth and roots 
may removed 
from the pot intact, by 
turning the pot over and 
striking its edge against a 
board or block. If the 
plants are kept in the pots 
longer than this they are 
apt to become root-bound, 
in which case, when plant- 
ing them, it is necessary 44; ‘ 

to break the ball some- Chel. 
what by pressing against ye 
its sides. As with all 
strawberry plants, it is im- 
portant that they are not 
sunk in the soil too deep, 
but fresh soil should be 
pressed firmly around the roots. If the season should be very dry 
and hot, it may be advisable to give the young plant one or two 
If the runners are kept cut off during the re- 
a good crop the follow- 


they 





easily be 


From the celebrated painting by 


good waterings. 
mainder of the season, such plants will bear 
ing year. 

As arule, far better results may be obtained by this method 
than by cleaning out old beds, and many experienced strawberry 
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A.M. Willard, 
Cleveland, Ohio, publisher of copyrighted photograph. 


thoroughly dry. Stack up 
the straw or mulch be- 
tween the rows, being care- 
ful not to scatter it too 
heavily on the rows.» When 
all is well dried, and a good 
breeze is blowing from the 
proper quarter, set it on 
fire. The fire must run 
rapidly over the patch, so 
as not to kill the roots of 
the plants. As soon as it 
has burned over, begin cul- 
tivating between the rows. 
Narrow these réws down 
to one foot in width. After 
cultivating, thoroughly 
drag the field. Loosen up 
the soil about the plants 
and level the ground. 
After this, cultivate once a 
week, the same as plants 
set in the spring. A top- 
dressing of well rotted 
manure is also very bene- 
ficial at this season of the 
year, as it promotes a good 
healthy growth of vines 
for the next season’s crop. 
Remember to cultivate at 
once after burning, as the 
ashes are still on the 
ground and will aid bene- 
ficially in fertilizing the 
next year’s crop. If neg- 
lected for some days, the 
ashes may be blown off.— 
[Allan D. Manwell. 


CARE OF POTTED PLANTS 


The principal cause of 
failure with potted plants 
in summer is that the pots 
are too much exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. 
The sides of the pots get 
so hot that the roots near- 
est to the sides become 
almost, if not entirely, cooked. Of course, this is not a natural 
condition for a plant to be in. If the pots cannot be shaded during 
the hottest part of the day, it is best to sink them into pots about 
one inch larger, and fill in the intervening space with moss or sand. 
This not only prevents the heating of the roots, but is beneficial to 
the plant also, by checking evaporation from the side of the flower 
pot. Glazed or ornamental pots or jardinieres may also be used. 


by permission of J. F. Ryder, 














2 LIVE STOCK 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE PIG 


RODNEY WELCH 


A cynical writer once referred to the pig as “the animal into 
which the devil went and from which he never returned.” But 
others have spoken of the pig in more complimentary terms. The 
Irish call him ‘‘the little grunter what pays the rint.” In New 
England and the western states where the farms are small, he is 
“the squealer that pays the taxes.” In the great corn belt of the 
prairies, the pig is relied upon to pay the interest on the mortgage 
and eventually to lift it. 

There is little poetry or romance connected with raising pork. 
It does not appeal to the esthetic side of our nature. No poet has 
sung of the pleasures of swine rearing, as they have of bee keeping, 
vine growing and sheep raising. Most artists have scorned to paint 
the pig or to carve itin marble. No one cherishes affection for a pig 
as he does for a dog, or horse. Cattle, sheep and horses appear to 
enjoy each other’s companionship, but none of them enjoy the so- 
ciety of the pig. He is the Ishmaelite of the pasture and barnyard. 

But for all this, for all that, and for all the other things, the pig 
is the most profitable animal the farmer can keep in most parts of 
the country. No costly buildings are required for his protection 
and he needs no grooming to keep himclean. He will eat anything 
and convert a larger proportion of any kind of feed into a market- 
able commodity than any domesticated, or wild animal. He multi- 
plies faster than any animal kept on farms, and his young mature 
at an earlier age. Pigs are the best stock for poor farmers to keep 
for the reasons already given. It requires but little capital to en- 
gage in raising pork. The animals dropped in the spring can be 
made ready for the market before the year is out. It is not neces- 
sary to wait three or four years for them to be salable, as is the case 
with horses. They can be fattened at almost any age. They com- 
mand a high price when they are sucklings, being regarded by 
epicures as great dainties. 

There is no waste about a pig. Even its skin is desirable. 
Its intestines are used for sausage casings. The brains are now sold, 
though they are generally represented to be those of calves. The 
bristles have a commercial value and the demand for them is con- 
stantly increasing. A greater number of fine dishes can be prepared 
from pork than from the flesh of any other animal. Lard makes 
the finest of shortening and is the best fat to use in the operation of 
frying. In several of the poorer countries of Europe it is generally 
used in the place of butter. It is a singular fact that the people in 
the Scandinavian countries attach great importance to its medicinal 
value and administer it to invalids instead of ‘‘genuine Norwegian 
cod liver oil.” It is certainly more agreeable to the taste. 

All who have examined our tables of exports for a series of 
years have noticed how many of our pork products ge to Cuba and 
other of the West India islands. Still many swine are raised there, 
chiefly on sugar cane, sweet potatoes and fruit. The difficulties of 
keeping beef and mutton fresh in a hot country are too great to ad- 
mit of their general use, especially in places remote from large 
towns. When preserved with salt they provoke great thirst, which 
is very oppressive in a hot climate. But as pork can be preserved with 
but little salt. if smoke and sugar are also used, it is the most desir- 
able kind of meat. The European laborer prefers pork to any 
other kind of meat, partly on account of its flavor and partly be- 
cause it can be cooked in its own fat. This fat after the meat is 
cooked he uses on his bread and potatoes, instead of butter or oil. 
Bacon is the meat most eaten in the British islands and on the ves- 
sels that sail to and from its ports. 

No country can compare with the United States in its advan- 
tages for raising pork. Although as before stated, the pig will eat 
almost anything, his favorite food is Indian corn. This is the 
greatest corn country in the world and is accordingly the best coun- 
try for raising pork. In what is known as the great corn belt 
more farmers have become wealthy by raising hogs than by any 
other branch of husbandry. Farmers who are demanding a home 
market for their field products can always find one in the pig. 
Pork comes nearer holding its old price than any article now pro- 
duced on farms. 


Increasing Colonies, of Bees.—Many want to increase too fast, 
but that is not the most profitable way. If you want to make 
money you must have strong colonies. If one doubles each year 
he is doing well. You are almost sure to have some winter losses. 
In an alfalfa and sweet clover country there is not much danger of 
overstocking, but it is better to have 100 colonies to produce 10,000 
lbs of honey, than it is to have 150 or 200 colonies to make the same 
amount. I would advise all beginners to decide on a certain hive, 
and go in for making comb honey, as you can always find a market 
for it at a good figure. It sells well in the eastern states, and Utah 
honey is claimed to be second to none. The bees in Utah average 
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from 50 to 100 lbs per colony, so you see it is paying those who 
make a business of it. In making comb honey use 44x4}x1¥% sec- 
tionsgand put in good starters; do not give them the sections until 
the lower hive is full of honey and brood.—[John B. Fogg, Utah, 





TO MAKE PRIME CHEESE IN EXTREME HOT WEATHER 


T. B. Millar, Instruetor at Guelph Dairy Sehool in Bulletin 101. See this 
journal May 30, for his system with spring clieese. 


test. In very hot weather it is advisable to make the test before 
the temperature quite reaches the 86 degrees, as it will show how 
quickly acid is likely to develop. Endeavor to have the milk 
ripened, so that the curd will be ready to dip with one-quarter of 
an inch acid in from two and one-half to three hours from the time 
the rennet is added. Use enough rennet to have perfect coagula- 
tion, fit for cutting, in from 30 to 35 minutes. Commence cutting 
early. See directions for cutting, stirring and cooking the curd in 
the article on spring cheese. Dip the curd with one-quarter inch 
acid, and do not stir much in the sink after dipping. Turn fre- 
quently, at the same time piling the curd three or four deep in the 
sink; then mill when the curd becomes flaky, showing one and 
one-quarter inch acid. Airand mature well before salting. 

In handling overripe milk, set the milk as soon as possible at a 
lower temperature than usual, at from 80 to 84 degrees, then, as 
always, make a rennet test. In acase of this kind more rennet 


should be used, from one-half to one ounce extra per 1000 lbs of 


milk. Commence to cut the curd early, cutting finer than usual, 
thus enabling you to cook the curd more quickly. A portion of the 
whey should be drawn off as soon as possible; and when it can be 
managed, the curd should be dipped with less acid than usual and 
then well stirred before allowing it to mat in the sink. Mill early, 
or when the curd shows three-quarters of an inch of acid, and try 
to have the curd in a flaky condition at this stage. Do not be ina 
hurry to salt a curd of this description; for if it has been milled at 
the proper time and well stirred, there is no danger of its getting 
too much acid in the sink. 

With tainted milk, heat to 88 degrees, and air frequently by 
dipping or pouring, until the milk is ready for setting. If you have 
a sharp, clean flavored starter, it will be an advantage to use a lit- 
tle extra with milk of this kind. When the curd.is heated to 
98 degrees, draw off a portion of the whey. and just before the 
curd is ready for dipping raise the temperature two degrees and 
stir well. Dip the curd with a small amount of acid, about one- 
eighth inch, endeavoring to have it in such a condition that it will 
not require much stirring in the sink, and keep up the temperature 
to 92 or 94 degrees until the curd is ready for milling. Mill when 
the curd is in a flaky condition and shows one inch acid. Air by 
frequent stirring and mature well before salting. 

When making colored cheese, pour the coloring into a large 
dipper of milk taken from the vat, then draw the dipper quickly 
along under the surface of the milk from one end of the vat to the 
other, and make sure that it is thoroughly mixed before the rennet 
is added, 

The rennet should be diluted with one gallon of pure water 
to each vat, ana the milk shouid be well stirred for from three to 
five minutes, according to the condition of the milk, after the ren- 
net has been added. In the case of overripe milk, two minutes will 
be ample time to stir after adding the rennet. Everything in and 
about the factory should be kept scrupulously clean. 

Draw off a portion of the whey early, so as to be prepared for 
the quick development of acid. Dip the curd when it shows from 
one-eighth to one-quarter inch acid, and continue to stir by hand 
until the curd is sufficiently dry, before allowing to mat. When 
matted, cut into convenient strips and turn every 10 or 15 min- 
utes, piling a little deeper each time it is turned, and leaving a 
space between each column to allow the whey to escape. Mill 
early, or when the curd becomes flaky and shows from one to one 
and one-quarter inch acid by the hot iron test; then air well by 
stirring immediately after milling. 

Mature well before salting. In salting, use at the rate of 24 to 
28 Ibs of salt per 1000 lbs of milk: the amount of salt used is regu- 
lated by the amount of moisture in the curd. In warm weather, 
endeavor to lower the temperatures of the curd as much as possible 
before putting to press. 





Watch the Chestnut Grafts.—Let every one who has set chestnut 
grafts last spring and had them live and grow, not think that be- 
cause they are growing now they are sure todo so right through 
the season. Suckers and other limbs are liable to draw the sap 
away and kill the graft. Keep off the suckers and cut back or 
take off limbs so as to insure a full flow of sap for the graft during 
the first season.—{N. 8S. Platt. 
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ANOTHER YEAR WITH CRIMSON CLOVER AT THE COLD NORTH 


A. A. CROZIER, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Of the advantages of crimson clover for many purposes at the south, there is no longer 
any doubt, but just how far it can be profitably used at the north is a question upon which 
we are likely to learn something for a number of years to come. One thing seems settled, 
that it gives little promise of taking the place of red clover asa general farm crop. If red 
clover should permanently fail, which does not seem probable, there are other substitutes, 
including alfalfa and field peas, which, however inferior they may be to red clover for gen- 
eral use, seem more promising substitutes than crimson clover for that crop. It is, how- 
ever, for certain special purposes, which are alike for the most part in both the north and 
the south, that crimson clover is grown by those who use this crop with the best intelligence. 
Chief of the purposes is to occupy the land during the colder part of the year when no reg- 
ular crop is growing, and by so doing to preserve and increase the supply of available fer- 
tility in the soil. The need of suchacrop was first felt by the gardener and the fruit grower, 
but many farmers also now realize its importance. Crimson clover has been extensively 
tested in this state only about two years, and many made the mistake at first of sowing the 
seed in the spring, supposing its period of growth to be similar to that of other clovers. 
Occasionally in such cases, where the location was moist, considerable pasture has been 
obtained. The best results, however, have come from following the advice now generally 
given to sow the seed rather early in summer. The difficulty has been that in growing 
farm crops it is seldom possible to secure unoccupied land early enough in the season for the 
clover to get well started before the usual August drouth, unless the land is taken for that 
special purpose. It is useless for us here to think of sowing crimson clover in corn early in 
July, for the cultivation of field corn seldom ceases in this locality before the end of that 
month. By that time the ground has generally become so dry that clover seed will not 
germinate. Last season was an exception in this respect, for, while it was remarkably dry 
early in the season, giving us the shortest hay crop ever known, there were several good 
showers in August, which germinated crimson clover, where it was sown, better than the 
year before. The winter season following was also more favorable, particularly by reason 
of the steady cold weather during March, so that reports the past sprmg from persons 
through the state who had sown this clover, weremuch more favorable than the year previous. 

On the grounds of the state experiment station near Lansing, sowings were made at va- MATURE CRIMSON CLOVER PLANT 
rious times last season from early in July until late in August. The best result was ob- sown at Michigan station June 15, 1895, photo- 
tained on a piece of well prepared land sown July 20, just after a good shower. One piece graphed June 20, 1896. 




















sown earlier, and another a little later, in standing corn, made 
equally good growth and passed the winter safely but did not have 
a satisfactory stand in the fall. These pieces were all on light soil. 
Another piece of several acres on heavy upland in a young orchard, 
which was sown late in August, made a much smaller growth last 
autumn, the young plants when winter set in being only two or 
three inches across. This piece was badly winterkilled, not over a 
fourth of the plants remaining when freezing weather had passed. 
This season several sowings have already been made, part of them 
on a series of plots where crimson clover is to be seeded every 
month in the year. We have had an abundance of rain so far, and 
these sowings are now looking well. Heretofore spring-sown crim- 
son clover has generally run to seed early in summer without mak- 
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A NOVEL IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


ing sufficient growth to pay for the trouble of sowing it, but this 
year it will evidently furnish good pasture or perhaps even a fair 
crop of hay. In this part of the country, if crimson clover is to be 
used to advantage, it is evidently necessary that care be taken to 
sow it at the right time and on a suitable soil and location. 





FERTILIZING IRRIGATION 


JOEL SHOMAKER 


The Chinese gardeners of Utah have taught their neighboring 
farmers several lessons in intensive soil culture. All kinds of 
fertilization are used, and the crop results are astonishing. A 
system of liquid fertilization has been adopted which is of equal 
value in the arid and semi-arid regions. If a hillside can be ob- 
tained and an irrigation ditch be arranged above, a hogshead 


is put at a convenient point, from which the water can be taken 
over the garden. This hogshead is filled with stable or barnyard 
manure, or any kind of fertilizer that can be purchased. In filling 
the fountain, which may be a box, barrel, or hogshead, boulders are 
occasionally thrown in to make drain channels through the ferti- 
lizers. The water is turned in from above and allowed to filter 
through to the bottom. 

At the lower end of the box a two-inch hole is cut and a tap 
inserted. This leads the liquid fertilizer to a trough which is sta- 
tionary at the upper end of the garden. Two-inch holes are made 
at intervals on the lower edge of the trough or box flume, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch. The holes are closed by a small tin 
door, which is hung with a nail above and opened by lifting up and 




















FIG 1 FIG 2 
YOUNG CRIMSON CLOVER PLANTS 


To illustrate the stooling habit of growth. Fig 1, sown at Michigan sta- 
tion, April 30,1896; photographed June 15. Fig 2, from Rhode Island station. 


putting a nail in the board below. The liquid fertilizer flows from 
these holes into small irrigation furrows, and has the double effect 
of supplying moisture and food for the growing plants, 

When it is desired to carry the fertilizer to a certain point in 
the garden, a small flume may be easily made by nailing two boards 
together in pig trough style. The trough can be placed on boxese 
forked sticks, or sawhorses, and the fertilizer be carried over the 
garden without disturbing the plants beneath. The same plan is 
suitable for lawns and flower gardens, and is being adopted by 
enterprising men. Where the ditch or gravity system is imprac- 
ticable, a windmill pumping plant is substituted. 











NEW POINTS IN FERTILIZING THE PEACH 


When peach trees are set 18 feet apart each way, as is the prac- 
tice in most of the northern states, there are 130 trees to the acre. 
An average of three bushels per tree for orchards five years planted, 
is considered a good crop. Analyses (by Winton and Ogden, Ct 
experiment station, report ‘95) show that in such a peach crop of 
190 baskets,there is contained, of nitrogen 19.7 lbs, potash 21.9, soda 
1.2, lime 1, magnesia 1, oxide of iron 0.1, phosphoric acid 4.2, sul- 
phuric acid 1 and chlorine 0.4 lbs. Jenkins adds that, contrary to 
the commonly received idea, the pulp of the fruit contains the 
greater part of both the nitrogen and mineral matters. Only about 
one-fourth of the nitrogen and one-tenth the ash elements are con- 
tained in the stones. 

In a paper on fertilizing orchards, Dr Johnson shows that the 
wood of healthy peach twigs of one year’s growth, from the or- 
chard of the late P. M. Augur, contained 1.87 per cent of ash, of 
which 54 per cent was lime, magnesia 9 per cent, potash 16, phos- 
phoric acid 4, and sulphuric acid 7’per cent. 

It will thus be seen that both tree and fruit require liberal 
quantities of ash elements, especially lime. The mature leaves of 
oak and chestnut trees contain, with about 30 per cent of water, 3 
to 4 per cent of ash, and of the latter, 30 to 40 per cent is lime. 

‘*Where the water of wells or springs, coming from the soil, is 
soft or but slightly hard, the orchard needs lime to be supplied. 
This substance dissolves rather freely in the drainage water and is 
therefore subject to constant waste. In case of soils found in a 
number of states the natural supply of lime comes from rocks 
(boulders, gravel, sand and rock-dust) which contain but little and 
yield it up very slowly. For these reasons wood ashes or cheap 
lime should be broadcast at the rate of some 500 lbs per acre, 
yearly. If, as is becoming more comnion, scarlet clover or other 
legume is sown to gather nitrogen, this dressing of lime and a 
liberal use of potash salts will probably be essential to the highest 


success.” 








irrigation in the East has been made a special study by Prof F. 3: 
Rane, at the West Virginia and New Hampshire experiment sta- 
tions. In bulletin 33, W Va, he described sub-irrigation in green- 
houses, which has since come into quite general use, and bulletin 
34, N H, shows that the same system works well out doors. By 
this system, the water is applied below the plants by means of lines 
of tile placed from six inches to two feet below the surface and 
from 6} to 40 ft apart, having a drop of about one inch per 100 ft. 
By this plan the surface soil never bakes or surface-hardens, plants 
run very evenly, soil can be worked at any time and can be kept in 
better condition, less water is required, the tile serves to both water 
the beds and retain the moisture, surface evaporation is slight, fun- 
gous diseases are not so prevalent, and the openings underneath the 
soil allow the free access of air so that the soil never becomes sour 
or stagnant. Where it is desirable to get the water to the roots of 
plants with as little waste as possible, it may be run through com- 
mon porous 24 inch drain tiles laid end to end on the surface of the 
soil between the rows of vegetables. By stopping up the further 
end, the water leaks through the joints sufficiently to moisten the 
plants at either side. In the case of celery, the tile are run beside 
the rows and covered up as the plants are banked up, thus provid- 
ing sub-irrigation in the latter part of the season. This plan is a 
great economizer of time in watering, saves water, applies it where 
the plant cannot help but receive benefit from the water, and is 
simple, practical and inexpensive. Prof Rane concludes that sub- 
irrigation, surface irrigation, cultivation, mulching and subsoiling 
are all methods of counteracting drouth that can be applied at a 
practical profiton many farms in the middle and easter states. 
In this he is everlastingly right. 


Chinch Bugs Have About Finished the Wheat crop here, and on 
many farms have already made vigorous attacks on the young corn. 
To save my corn, I have plowed wheat and bugs under. Some 
escaped and went toa field of oats in head, but f plowed them 
under also, though only a narrow strip where they had collected. 
They are much worse on wheat after tobacco, because millions of 
them hibernated through the winter under the tobacco stubble. 
With so many of them so early, when the corn is so small, they 
will soon finish it, if not checked. If every farmer would fight 
insect and weed pests, tooth and nail, early and late, we could get 
rid of them. For several years I have, in early spring, killed every 
Cabbage butterfly I saw about yard and garden. Up to this time I 
have only seen two this year. I have totally eradicated from one 
orchard the tent caterpillar. If the chinch bugs destroy my 100 
acres of corn they will have to do it nights by moonlight, and hide 
daytimes. About 15 years ago was my first experience with them. 
After the oat harvest, in July, I found some 20 rows of corn, next 
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to oats, black with these bugs, two feet from the ground. Right 
after a hard rain I had the men take mud in each hand and rub up 
and down the stalks, giving them a mud bath and burial. Since 
then, until this year, I have not been much troubled with them. 
No patent on this.—{W. M. Evans, Amherst Co, Va. 

(~The simplest and most practical protection is the barrier of 
tar, illustrated and described in our issue of May 23 last, which of 
course every subscriber has carefully preserved for reference. 

Green Crops for July Sowing.—It is not too late to provide further 
for soiling crops or fodder, as corn or Hungarian grass will yield 
a good crop if sowed as late as July 10. Weak land that early 
soiling or garden crops have been taken from, may be sowed to 
fodder corn, and a large amount of fodder obtained. I sowed white 
southern corn last year on land from which grass had been cut, the 
sod inverted, and 450 lbs of phosphate drilled in, and fodder eight 
feet high was raised, yet the rows could just be seen the 4th of July 
morning, and this on run-out land. Barley may be sown as late as 
August 1, and a good crop of fodder for green feeding be obtained. 
Sow cabbages now in hills three feet apart and thin to one plant in 
a hill, and a crop of fodder for early winter feed of the best quality 
may be obtained. The Marblehead variety is a good kind for this 
purpose. I have just sown fodder corn on land from which peas- 
and-oats for a soiling crop have been removed, and here I propose 
sowing winter rye when the corn is two feet high, cultivating the 
seed in for next spring’s feeding. In this way I keep my *tand 
growing something nearly all the time, and recommend the se‘iing 
system to dairymen everywhere.—{[F. W. Sargent. 

improving a Board Fence.—There are some situations about the 
farm and farm buildings where the expense of a picket fence seems 
hardly to be warranted, yet where the ordinary board fence does 
not look ‘dressed up” quite enough. The illustration shows how 
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AN ATTRACTIVE AND SERVICEABLE FENCE 
such a fence may be improved in looks, at small expense or labor. 
A narrow cap is nailed upon the top board, and diagonal strips are 
nailed between the other two boards in the manner shown, the 
result being an attractive and serviceable fence. 





A Point in Feeding Crops.—It must always be remembered in 
estimating manurial value of straw, seaweed, fodder, or any other 
vegetable matter, that a considerable portion of the plant food in- 
gredients contained,—phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen,—possess 
little if any value in excess of that which is already in the soil in 
the shape of undecomposed vegetable matter. A soil may show by 
analysis to the depth of six inches to contain 3000 Ibs of nitrogen 
per acre, and yet the wheat yield not be over 15 bushels, and the 
addition of 150 lbs of nitrate of soda, yielding only some 22 lbs of 
nitrogen, will increase the yield to nearly double. In other words, 
22 lbs of nitrogen available to the growing crop is of more practical 
value to that crop than 3000 lbs that is practically unavailable, and 
yet from a purely chemical standpoint, by laboratory test, the soil 
may be already supplied with enough nitrogen for 100 years and 
over, for average crops.—[Charles V. Mapes. 








No Creamery Can Afford to pay on the space or inch system, 
since the Babcock test has provided a simple and trustworthy plan 
for payment according to the quantity of butter fat contained in 
the cream. Some factories, however, still adhere to the old plan. 
In adopting the Babcock test, be sure to obtain pipettes, etc, that 
are reliable. The experiment stations in most of the dairy states 
will test these pipettes free, or furnish tested tubes at cost. Out of 
165 patrons paid on the space system, the cream contained from 11 
to 22 per cent of butter fat, the best being worth twice as much 
as the poorest. Individual cows yield cream that varies as widely. 

Effect of Lodging Upon Grain.—Spring-sown rye, badly lodged 
about tive weeks before it was harvested, yielded only about two- 
thirds the weight of grain that was obtained from an adjoining 
field that did not lodge. Heinrich also noted that the shrinkage in 
weight was partly due to the lodged grain containing less water. 
He ‘‘suggests that the lodgment interferes with or entirely prevents 
the translocation of materials from the leaves and stems to the 
grain; consequently, the time when the injury occurs has much to 
do with the extent of the loss from lodging.” 
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The graduates at our agricultural colleges 
this vear have generally been distinguished 
for the clearness with which they have dis- 
cussed practical topics in their graduating 
theses. In several cases the young men have 
written up the results of their own original 
investigations. This is a significant tendency 
that should be encouraged. For this reason 
we especially wish to commend the young 
men who were graduated at the agricultural 
department of Ohio state university this 
spring. 
a 

Only once in awhile is a_ picture painted 
which makes the beholders’ pulses leap, and 
such a one is Willard’s celebrated Yankee 
Doodle, a copy of which is given on our first 
page this week, asa fitting introduction to 
our Fourth of July number. It was without 
doubt the most popular painting at the Cen- 
tennial exposition in 1876, when it was sur- 
rounded continually by an admiring throng. 
The original is now in the town hall of the 
historic town of Marblehead, Mass. The pic- 
ture tells its own story. It is a Revolution- 
ary battle scene, and the old man, who is the 
central figure and the spirit of the whole pic- 
ture, is fairly transfigured with patriotic fire. 
The drummer boy who looks up with sweet, 
boyish face to the old) man, knows no such 
thing as fear when in that heroic presence. 
The three would seem by the resemblance to 
be father, son and grandson. The reader will 
not overlook that waving cap in the lower 
right-hand corner—a wounded or dying sol- 
dier, whose feeble strength is fanned into 
flame by the inspiring spectacle above him. 
Such a picture goes farther than the finest 
oratory to kindle the old tires in our breasts. 

— 

One secret of the success of and large attend- 
ance at the Connecticut agricultural college 
is that examinations of young men and wom- 
en for admission to the college, are held at 
seven different points in the state a fortnight 
before the September term begins. These 
places are the college in Mansfield and Hart- 
ford, Winsted, Danbury, New Haven, Nor- 
wich and Putnam. Thus itis made easy for 
the youth in every nook and corner of the 
state to attend and the young man or woman 
who passes the examination is pretty sure to 
goto the college. The idea ought to be 
adopted by our other agricultural colleges, 
and if accompanied by an active campaign 
among the peop.e to acquaint them of the 
advantages of unese insticutions and of the 
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admirable education they give at a nominal 
price, they would all be crowded with stu- 
dents. We thoroughly believe in co-education 
also, and would have parallel courses for 
young men and women with such differences 
as their necessities require. With over 600 
students at the Kansas agricultural college, 
and co-education a success at the Connecticut 
and Rhode Island agricultural colleges, it 
ought to be adopted by our other American 
agricultural colleges. We believe our legis- 
latures would cheerfully provide any ad- 
ditional equipment that might be needed. We 
believe the people would respond heartily to 
a campaign along these lines, and hope to 
see examinations open to both sexes held at 
the following places (the first being the loca- 
tion of the college, a letter to which will 
bring full particulars) early this fall: 


NY Pa N J Ohio 
Ithaca State College N Brunswick Columbus 
Buffalo Franklin Ney ton Cincinnati 
Rochester Pittsburg Morristown Lima 
Elmira Bedford Trenton Toledo 
Syracuse Harrisburg Camden Manstield 
Watert’w Philadelphia Salem Cleveland 
Malone Wellsboro Bridgeton Athens 
Albany Tunkhannock Hammonton Canton 


New York Easton Whiting Coshocton 


What the Fourth [leans. 








Our poet of this issue strikes a true note 
when she reminds us that the Fourth of July 
is asacred day. The howling dervishes. or 
monks of the Persian desert, with their insane 
antics in honor of the beloved Mahomet, are 
more consistent than these self-imagined Yan- 
kee patriots whose abandonment to childish 
tom-foolery is all the incense they know how 
to offer on the altar of country. The achieve- 
ment of liberty by the American colonies was 
undoubtedly an occasion of extravagant joy— 
George Washington and Samuel Adams can 
almost be imagined as tossing up their cock- 
ed hats and even blowing a tin horn—but 
it is a question whether the level-headed pa- 
triots of that day would not have stopped to 
count over again the cost of the struggle could 
they have had prophetic visions of the sick- 
ening uses to which the sacred anniversary 
has been perverted. The conviction that this 
nonsense is going too far has been growing 
for several years, and there is noted in many 
quarters an attempt at a serious recognition of 
the meaning of the day. We believe this 
awakening has only begun and that a genuine 
celebration of American liberty is destined to 
evolve from the present meaningless pande- 
monium. If so, we can console’ ourselves 
that the extravagances which we deplore were 
the means of preserving the day as a very 
lively reality for several generations of small 
boys. 

We believe it would bea fine thing for our 
rural communities to make much ina social 
way of the Fourth. In addition to a fitting 
and patriotic observance of the day, let it be 
marked by a social gathering of the clans. 
Let the whole people come together for a so- 
cial time. Let down the bars of creed, of so- 
ciety ‘‘sets,’’ and of all other influences that 
tend to divide a community into cliques. 
Have a brief program of entertainment that 
will interest all, but leave plenty of time for 
sociable confab, for introductions to each 
other of those who are not acquainted. A 
lunch, if only a basket picnic or collation, 
will enliven the social feature of the occasion. 

At such a time, all partisanship should be 
avoided, and for this one day, people should 
agree to disagree on the mooted issues of the 
times. But it is a good time to celebrate 
some local event in the town’s history, to spe- 
cially recognize its old soldiers and to con- 
sider some local improvement that all desire 
—be it a public park, needed town building, 
better roads, etc. Carried out with tact and 
fervor, the day so spent will do much to make 
tural life more pleasant and society more 
agreeable, it adds zest to public interest in 
local affairs and lends new attractiveness 
and enthusiasm to farming life. 

In the struggle for a living, in the rush for 
the almighty dollar, our farmers, like other 
folks, miss some of the joys of the less material 
side of life. Such enjoyments, like patriot- 
ism, should be wholly apart from wealth, and 
this glcrious Fourth is a good time to recog- 
nize this fact. 
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The Wide Fluctuations in Prices. 





The first arrivals of fancy, fresh, nearby 
fruits or vegetables always command fig- 
ures so far above the market when once 
established they are often misleading. It 
is not unusual for the price of aspara- 
gus, green peas, berries, etc, to shrink 
one-half in 24 hours on the markets of our big 
cities, owing to the increased supply due to 
favorable weather or previous high prices. 
Differences in quality, condition and appear- 
ance of truck has a wonderful influence, which 
varies with the buyers’ trade and whims. Given 
two lots of apparently equal real value, a gro- 
cer who caters to a fancy trade may pay 10 or 
even 25 per cent more for one lot than the 
commission merchant can get for the other, 
sold to a dealer who retails to the masses 
for quick sales and small profits. Perishable 
stuff received on Saturday is likely to be 
closed out at low prices to avoid being carried 
over Sunday. Market gardeners near our large 
cities tind that Monday is generally an excel- 
lent] day for prices, because their stuff picked 
the night before gets on the early morning 
market before much of Saturday’s harvest 
that has come by rail is on the market. There 
is apt to be a wide fluctuation in the prices 
received for fancy nearby stuff sold at 7am 
and the amount paid for the same goods a few 
hours later. All these points are considered 
and reckoned upon by experienced gardeners 
who sell their stuff themselves on the market. 
Still more should these matters be heeded 
and discounted by the distant shipper, the 
more so as he usually is at the mercy of his 
commission merchant. 


——a—— 


Steam as an Insecticide.—Prof Woodbridge of 
the university of California has been experi- 
menting with steam as an insecticide. The 
tree to be treated is first covered with a can- 
vas tent anda jet of steam is then forced 
among the foliage at a temperature of 120 de- 
grees. It has been found that no damage 
results at a less temperature than 125 degrees. 
The experiments so far have been made on 
orange and lemon trees for the red and black 
scale and are reported as very successful. 
The cost is from 2 to 6c per tree. If this 
treatment proves successful in future trials 
and can be relied upon it will replace the 
hydrocyanie gas treatment now in use and 
which costs from 50c to $1.30 per tree 
and is a heavy burden on the orange growers. 
If the treatment proves successful on other 
plants, it may have a wide application, and 
by adding certain substances to the water or 
steam, the fumes may possibly be made still 
more destructive to pests with less injury to 
plants. Our experiment stations should 
ascertain the facts in this matter. 





A Cutworm Remedy at Last.—Thoroughly 
mix 2 lbs of pure paris green with 100 lbs of 
wheat bran. Be sure that the poison is per- 
fectly incorporated and mixed with every part 
of the bran. For beets, onions and similar 
vegetables, sow this preparation broadcast on 
the surface of the land. For plants in hills, put 
it around the plant on top of the ground. To 
clear the ground of cutworms before setting 
plants, put a handful on the ground in the 
place where the plants are to be set but the 
night before transplanting them, and then set 
right through the mixture. The eutworm does 
not work underground but nearly even with 
the top of the surface and puts in its work 
nights. After it has satisfied its hunger, it 
seems to bed itself deeper down and seems to 
remain quiet during the day. A few of our 
best and most thoughtful farmers have entire- 
ly rid their fields of this destructive pest by 
using this method. The bran should be of 
medium quality, not the coarsest nor the fin- 
est.—[J. A. Phelps, Guilford, Ct. 





New and Hardy Nuts.—Of the assortment of 
fancy chestnuts and pecans I planted in the 
spring of 1894, three Paragons are in full 
bloom now (June 13)—looks asif there would 
be nuts this year. The Russell pecans obtain- 
ed from Mississippi were killed down by the 
winter, but are starting up low down. I ex- 
pect to let them stand and protect them next 
winter. About a dozen chestnut trees of 
different kinds were killed by the winter, 
though some of each kind are growing; the 
dead ones will be, replaced next spring. If 
the Paragons bear this year, one year after 
planting, it will be an interesting event. The 
Japan walnut looks fine, also a Persian 
walnut came through all right. Peach trees 
badly winter killed.—[Thomas J. Stroud, 
Shaker Station, Hartford Co, Ct. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


Canada’s Great ‘‘Landslide.’’ 
After 18 years of conservative rule Canada 
has ‘‘gone liberal’’ with a majority that is a 
very landslide. The liberals elected 117 mem- 
bers of the commons, the conservatives 84 
and the independents 11, a liberal majority 
over all of 22. In the last parliament the 
tories had a majority of 40. Sir Charles Tup- 
per thus steps down and out (though re-elect- 
ed to parliament) and his successor as prime 
minister is the victorious Wilfrid Laurier, for 
several years past the leader of the liberals. 
As already stated in these columns, Mr Lau- 
rier is a French Catholic, but he fought the 
government policy of coercing Manitoba to 
grant public money to the parochial schools, 
as an unwise interference with provincial 
affairs, and he surprised the whole world by 
carrying with him a majority of the votes 
of Quebec, in the face of the mandates and 
threats of the bishops. He ascribes his tri- 
umph to the tariff reform policy of his party, 
but from over the border it looks as if other 
factors also entered into the result—resent- 
ment for the attempted dictation of the cler- 
gy; distrust oi Sir Charles Tupper and his 


ministry, who had come to feel secure in 
their power; federal interference with the 
affairs of a province; disaffection among 


the Orangemen of Ontario because of the con- 
servative alliance with the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Quebec. Nova Scotia, the north- 
west territories and British Columbia show 
liberal pluralities in place of the tory majori- 
ties of tive years ago, while New Brunswick 
and Manitoba show liberal gains. 

The significance of this change to the ‘peo- 
ple of the United States is to be found in the 
strong leaning of Laurier and his party to- 
ward commercial union with us, some ob- 
servers believing that he will treat with the 
Washington government for reciprocity. Can- 
ada is in poor condition financially, and the 
high protectionist policy of the conservatives 
came to be distrusted by many voters. Her 
net federal debt is over $280,000,000, which 
means $50 a head. 

Personal.—Gen Benjamin Helm Bristow, 
who died at his home in New York city, aged 
64, is remembered for his gallant service for 
the Union during the war and his successful 
term as secretary of the treasury under Presi- 
dent Grant. He resigned his portfolio in 1876 
and entered upon a law practice in New 
York city. He was a Kentuckian by birth 
and breeding. 

The late Judge Lyman Trumbull of Chicago 
served two terms in the United States senate, 
before the war, and was the first senator to 
propose the amendment abolishing slavery. 
He was one of the five republican senators 
who voted for the acquittal of Andrew John- 





son. Later he returned to the democratic 
party. Judge Trumbull was a native of Col- 
chester, Ct. 

Harvard university has done ua good thing 
in bestowing the honorary degree of master 
of arts upon Booker T. Washington, the 
very able negro who is the founder and head 


of the Tuskegee school in Alabama. 

Politics.—Senator Peffer of Kansas was quot- 
ed as saying that McKinley could be defeated 
only by a union of all the free silver forces. 

Apropos of the New York platform, Senator 
Tillman declared international bimetalism 
ei a sham and an_ impossibility. 
England,’’ he said, ‘‘has no more idea of 
changing her standard than Mr Whitney has 
of changing his, if he can help it.’’ 

Mr Whitney claims that under free coinage, 
wages will be paid in silver and debts in 
gold. 

Free silver sentiment is reported very strong 
among both parties in several counties of New 
York, notably Chautauqua, Steuben, Cattarau- 
gus and St Lawrence. 

The Montana populists left to the judgment 
of their delegates to St Louis the question of 
fusion on the silver question with some other 
national party in the presidential election. 

A national bimetalic convention 1s to be 
held in St Louis, and the silver men of several 
States have chosen delegates. 

A popular floral emblem among the free sil- 
ver people is a daisy pin with 16 silver petals 
and a gold center. 

Mark Hanna has been quoted as saying that 
his canvass for McKinley cost $100,000 of 
which he paid $62,000 and others contributed 
the balance. 

Hon Perry Belmont of New York was quot- 
ed at Paris as declaring that ‘‘McKinleyism 
could be crushed in November if the national 
democracy would remain united,’’ and thata 
free silver victory would put a tixed interna- 
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tional ratio of gold and silver ‘‘within range 
of practical effort."’ Mr Belmont said also: 
**The southern democrats, with whom New 


York co-operated in 1892 for the election of Mr 
Cleveland, will consent to a reasonable plan 
by which free silver coinage can be deferred 
until a practical effort is made by a demo- 
cratic president and democratic congress to 
obtain a fixed international bimetalie ratio.’ 

President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown 
university, Providence, R I, one of the prime 
movers in last year’s movement in behalf of 
international bimetalism and a member of 
the international bimetalic conference held 
a few years ago, has written a letter in which 
he expresses the opinion that free coinage in 
the United States independent of other na- 
tions would be safe. 





Victory for Public Schools.—A notable victo- 
ry for the public school system, and defeat for 
those who want parochial schools aided with 
public money, is the failure of the big tory 
majority to carry its education bill through 
the English house of commons. In_ spite 
of their majority of 150 in the commons, and 
a majority of 267 for the bill on its second 
reading, the conservatives have acknowledg- 
ed that they cannot carry this measure. The 
Roman Catholics and the Church of England 
people supported it because it proposed to 
share the money raised by local taxation for 
the board (public) schools with the volun- 
tary (parochial) schools. The two other meas- 
ures of the most importance to the present 
ministry seem destined to fail—the agricul- 
tural rates bill, for the relief of the farmers, 
and the Irish land bill—showing that a big 
majority does not always accomplish results. 


“Onward Christian Soldiers."—The national 
convention of Christian Endeavor 
will be held at Washington, D C, 
July 8. 

That which makes Mr Gladstone’s recent 
letter to the pope avery tirebrand among Eng- 
lish dissenters and ‘‘low’’ churchinen, is the 
evident drift of the established church toward 


societies 
beginning 


Rome. The letter praised the pope for the 
forgiving spirit shown in considering the 
claims of the Anglican church to validity. 


The pope has sent out a commission for this 


purpose. 





Free Silver at Chicago.—There will be a 
large majority for free coinage of silver at 
the democratic national convention, which 
opens at Chicago on July 7. State after state 
has declared in its conventions for the white 
metal—Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Montana, Texas. In Illinois 
Gov Altgeld was in complete control of the 
convention, which renominated him for 
governor by acclamation. A speaker who 
‘“*hoped God would forgiva the demo- 
crats of Illinois for their share in 
electing Grover Cleveland,’’ received  up- 
roarous applause. The platform called 
for free coinage and denounced ‘‘ government 
by injunction,’ giving a slap at the federal 
interference with the great railroad strike. 
Cleveland was attacked in the Ohio conven 
tion. The Indiana platform indorses Gov 
Matthews for president, and that of Texas 
Richard P. Bland of Missouri. 

The Wisconsin democrats came out squarely 
for gold, by a yote of 217 to 129. New York, 
in which ex-Secretary William C. Whitney 
made a fight for the yellow metal, compromis- 
ed on an international -bimetalism platform, 
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which reads as follows: ‘‘Until internation- 
al co-operation for bimetalism can be secur- 
ed—to which end all our efforts as a govern- 
ment and as a people should be in good faith 
directed—we favor the rigid maintenance of 
the present gold standard as essential to the 
preservation of our nationai credit, the re- 
emption of our public pledges, and the keep- 
ing inviolate of our country’s honor. We in- 
sist that all our paper and silver currency 
shall be kept absolutely at a parity with 
gold.’’ The New York delegates were in- 
structed to vote and act as a unit in accord- 
ance with the will of the majority thereof. 


Where the Money Is.—The correspondent of 
a New York newspaper cables over from Lon- 
don:- ‘‘The banks are full, choked with 
idle money for which it is impossible to 
tind any investment that would even pay the 
cost of the brokers’ commission. So phe- 
nomenally cheap is money in J.ondon to-day 
that it is possible to borrow practically an 
unlimited amount at the rate of 25 cents a 
day for every $50,000. There is a now on de- 
pean in the bank of England alone more than 
$250,000,000 more money than was lying there 
nine months ago, and the amount on deposit 
has been steadily mounting up during that 


period and is still increasing.’’ The New 
York bankers, say of course, that English 


capital is wary of the United States for fear 
of a shift to the silver basis. 


Doings inthe United States.—The investiga- 
tion of the government bond sales by a commit- 
tee of senators, headed by Mr Vest of Missouri, 
came to a sudden close without the discovery 
of much that was new. Secretary Carlisle 
told his story to the committee at Washing- 
ton, then the committee went to New York 
and pumped J. Pierpont Morgan, August 
Belmont and a few other bankers. Mr Bel- 
mont acknowledged that he went to Washing- 
ton to offer to help the administratior nego- 
tiate a bond issue on behalf of the depleted 
gold reserve, being actuated, he said, by a 
desire for his country’s good. He denied that 
he was an agent of the Rothschilds, decilar- 
ing that the European bankers had to be urg- 
ed to take bonds. Mr Morgan denied having 
suggested to the administration the advisa- 
bility of a bond issue or urged it; he was in- 
duced by others, he said, to enter the negotia- 


tions. Both these men refused to state their 
protits from the transactions. 
Boston has erected a fine monument to the 


late John Boyle O’ Reilly, the Irish poet and 
patriot, who was for years prominent in the 
affairs of that city. Criticisin is made because 
this is done before adequate memorials are 
raised to Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow or 
Hawthorne. 

The boat crew of Cornell university defeated 


that of Harvard on the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie, N Y, by four lengths, tne time for 


best pre- 
London 


the four miles being 19m 29s. The 
vious record was that of Yale at New 
in 1888, which was 20m 10s. 

One of the occasional horrors to which the 
mining districts are treated occurred at Pitts- 
ton, Pa, early Sunday morning, when an ex- 
plosion egg a cave-in, burying about 100 
men and boys. ‘he victims were on the extra 
force sent down to make repairs, and included 
the mine superintendent, who was mayor pro 
tem of Pittston. The mine was the Twin 
shaft at East Pittston. 


‘‘The Purple East.”—lFour hundred Arme- 
nians were slaughtered the other day in Van, 


for no particular reason. Two Christian Ar- 
menian girls, aged four and six years, were 
sold to an Arab at Aintab for $8. It is esti- 


mated that 2000 families in Armenia are desti- 
tute, and the relief needed is reckoned at 
$30,000. 

The famine in the Kwang Li province of 
China has got so bad that permission has 
been given by the authorities to sell children. 
Girls from 12 to 14 are offered in the open mar- 
ket at $3 to $30. At Canton, 200 to 300 peo- 
ple are dying daily of the bubonic plague, a 
tilth disease. 

The deaths by the tidal wave in Japan were 
30,000, instead of 10,000. 

Life in Europe.—Thie socialists of Europe are 
planning a more ambitious congress this year 
than they have had yet, to open in London 
on July 27 and wind up on Aug 1 with a 
monster demonstration in Hyde Park. An 
attempt will be made to bring into the social- 
ist camp ail the trade unions and labor organ- 
izations of the world. Anarchists are to be 
shut out. 

The bill excluding foreign cattle from Eng- 
land passed its third reading in the house of 
commons. American cattle, of course, are 
among those to be excluded. 











A Between Seasons Apple [larket. 


This describes the situation, with prices of 
old nominal and so little doing in new sum- 
mer apples that no quotations can be offered. 
Considering the large volume of the last 
crop, the market cleaned up fairly well, and 
everything now points to a favorable busi- 
ness another year on both home and foreign 
account. Apple orchards in the sections 
where commercially grown are in generally 
good condition at present, with promise of 
a fair yield, although fruit has been dropping 
badly and ultimate returns will be less than 
earlier appeared probable. The distribution 
of the crop is’ decidedly different from that 
of last year. Then there were comparatively 
few apples in the more northern districts 
while this year that section has promise of 
the best crop. 

So far as can be determined at this early 
date, the export trade for the season of °%6-7 
ought to prove large and helpful to values. 
It is too early to predict anything regarding 
the English apple crop with certainty, but 
owing to the fact that the yield the last year 
was large, it is only natural to anticipate a 
smaller this year, especially as weather con- 
ditions throughout the U K have been un- 
favorable until the recent past. American 
exporters are doing nothing at present be- 
youd preparing for another campaign, and 
look for a good demand during the autumn 
and winter. The total apple exports from 
the U S and Canada amounted to 751,255 bar- 
rels during the season of ’95-6 as compiled 
by Mahlon Terhune, the N Y forwarding 
agent. This was just half the business of 
two years ago, due largely to what proved to 
be an abundant European crop in the fall ‘of 
‘95. The following table shows the exports 
in barrels from leading ports in the U S and 
Canada covering the seasons named: 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS FROM PORTS NAMED. 
N Y Boston Mont’! Portl’d H’I’'f’x Total 












1895-96, 230,705 84,771 128,027 141,955 165,797 751,255 
184-15, 221,598 523 273,353 155,878 264,410 1,438,155 
1803-94, 4.796 56, 174,841 
1892-93, 2 7 204.138 42 1,203,538 
1891-02, 53 30, 94 520,427 16. *1,450,336 
1890-91, 76,503 23,123 182,095 80,365 451,285 





*Included 2174 from other ports. 
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Southern Fruit for the North. 


The southern fruit belt will this year turn 
off smaller crops than earlier expected. 
This section not only supplies home require- 
ments in such standard varieties as peaches, 
pears, grapes and melons, but also has more or 
less surplus to market in the north before the 
crops in the middle, central and eastern states 
are ready. No particular change has over- 
taken the peach situation since our review 
last week, shipments fromthe south increas- 
ing with the advance of the season. - Returns 
to this journal from correspondents in every 
principal soutnern fruit state show a uniform 
shortage in pears. A good many sections 
which ordinarily yield fairly will this year 
have few or none. Scarcely anywhere is the 
crop an average, and in many cases only 25 to 
10 per cent. Blight has overtaken a_ good 
many trees and some were damaged by the 
cold weather in the spring. 

Southern watermelons are moving toward 
the north in rapidly increasing quantities, 
and while the aggregate yield is proving liber- 
al the crop is uneven. Growers in a good 
many melon shipping sections became dis- 
couraged last season through the low prices 
netted and leading counties here and there 
have put in only half an acreage. From some 
sections come reports of drouth conditions ata 
time when the young plants needed plenty of 
moisture, this also checking ultimate returns. 
Insect damage is not general. The grape 
crop on the other hand is most promising 
nearly everywhere. Vines are healthy, and 
aside from some complaint of rot, particularly 
in Tennessee, the outlook is most favorable for 
a full yield, not alone in the -few_ sections 
which ship to the north, but in all the states 
where the crop is grown for home consump- 
tion. These southern crops will be out of the 
way before northern fruit is available 





A Lesson in Foreign [eat Quotations. 


Wholesale prices of live stock and fresh 
meats, as quoted in certain trade journals, 
are often confusing to farmers who wish to 
make comparisons. American and Canadian 
cattle and sheep sold in such British markets 
as London, Liverpool and Glasgow change 
hands on the basis of estimated dressed 
weight as always stated in our weekly mar- 
kets. For example, American steers are at a 
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given date quoted at llc. Good farm fed cat- 
tle will dress about 55 per cent of their live 
weight in beef. An animal weighing 1400 lbs 
on the hoof therefore represents 770 lbs dressed 
carcass, which at llc is worth $84.70. This 
is the selling price abroad of the 1400-1b steer, 
and is practically the same as 6.05 per 100 
Ibs on the hoof. If the steer originally cost 
the American exporter 4.25 at such western 
primary markets as Chicago or Kansas City, 
the difference of 1.80 per 100 lbs goes to make 
up expense of shipping and selling, together 
with profit in the transaction. The same 
rule applies to sheep quotations, a_ well-fin- 
ished mutton dressing out 48 to 54 per cent 
net to gross, Prime packing hogs dress 70 
to 75 per cent when cut into pork, hams, 
shoulders and lard, but of course are never 
exported alive. 

Scotch beef brings the highest price in Eng- 
land, with American, either English killed, 
or refrigerated beef, (which is sold net 
weight) commanding nearly as much at 
wholesale, and quite as much to the British 
family man, who as a rvle cannot tell the 
difference. To protect him Parliament pro- 
poses to pass a law compelling English dealers 
to truly label all foreign meats. For purposes 
of comparison the following table is append- 
ed, showing the average 
WHOLESALE PRICES OF MEAT AT LONDON IN 1895. 


Beef Mutton Lamb 
Scotch, P lb, 12}. @13he 144@15}e _ 
English, prime, 114@12¢ l3h@idic 164@19}¢ 


Amer (Eng killed), 10 @lic — 
‘* refrg h’d qrs, 10}a@12¢e — — 


Argentine ** ¢ 8}a104e 54@ 6e —_ 

‘“* Eng killed, _ 94@10}c _ 
Australian ‘ 64@ bic 53 @6e — 
Dutch, — 12@13¢ — 
New Zealand, -- 64@Tic 84@10¢ 

rr 


Raw Cotton as a milk strainer, editorial- 
ly referred to recently, should not’ be 
confounded with the cotton cloths in common 
use for straining milk. Cotton wads are used 
as stoppers for bottles when milk is sterilized, 
because the cotton prevents ingress of germs 
from the air. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that if milk is strained through cotton, germs 
as well as mechanical impurities will be 
removed. Now cotton varies widely accord- 
ing to variety, conditions under which it is 
grown, and method of: handling or manufac- 
ture. Afterit is determined by actual test 
what kind and preparation of cotton is best 
for straining milk, it may then be found 
that treating the cotton with certain gases, 
fumes or liquids may cause it to still more 
perfectly remove the bacteria from the milk 
strained through it. If cotton can thus be 
used to accomplish all the good that steriliz- 
ing and pasteurizing do, it will be a great 
blessing to producers and consumers of milk. 
Even if several thicknesses of common 
strainer cloth are used in addition to the fin- 
est sieve, some sediment is bound to occur in 
the milk, because the cotton fiber when spun 
into the threads from which the cloth is 
made loses the very quality that gives cotton 
its peculiar power as an absorbent. As we 
have already remarked, this subject is worthy 
of careful inquiry at our experiment sta- 
tions. 


Old Wheat and Oats Carried Over—The final 
distribution of the wheat crop of 1895 shows 
that the estimate of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
was unduly conservative. The final commer- 
cial records show that the crop must have al- 
most reached 500,000,000 bu. County estimates 
of old wheat still in first hands indicate~ that 
8.4 per cent of last year’s productis so held. 
On the basis of the enlarged estimates of last 
year’s crop now necessary, this investiga- 
tion warrants a belief that at least 42,000,000 
bu wheat are still in farmers’ hands against 
36,000,000 last July. It must not be assumed 
that this is all commercially available. It in- 
cludes in part at least that held for family or 
local use until new wheat is available, an 
item which in the northwest will cover a con- 
siderable quantity of wheat. Following the 
great oat crop of last year a heavy reserve is 
stillin first hands. The average determined by 
this investigation is 18.3 per cent or 166,000,- 
000 bu. In some districts where the crop last 
year was very large 50 per cent is still held, 
and 25 per cent is reported as the average for 
the whole state of Minn. 








Cost of Food in Europe—Bread is by far the 
cheapest article of food in Europe, and almost 
universally lower in price than in this coun- 
try. In London a pound loaf may be bought 
for 2}c made from tlour, the product of Min- 
nesota, Kansas or Ohio wheat, while at home 
the cost to consumer is 5c. Sugar costs more 
in Europe, and so as arule the better grades 
of beef and butter. The following figures are 
from an official report, to which are added 
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prices in a few leading American cities for 
purposes of comparison: 
RETAIL OR FAMILY PRICES. 


Bread Sugar Coffee Milk Butter Bee. 
perilb perlb perlb perqt per lb per Ib 
Me 24e 


Brussels, 214¢ 8y%e —Cc 43% 2u44c 
London, 244 5% 41 +) 25 274 
parte . ee. > oo 
erlin 344 _- _ 2 
Naples, 3% 1434 4534 3 31% 2% 
enn om ao? == = =! 
Geneva, - 5 253% 4 - 19 
St Petersburg, — 13% 3834 12 -- 1444 
New York, 5 54g _ 6 25 _ 
Boston, 5 514 _- 6 26 _- 
Chicago, 5 544 a 5344 22 _ 
Sap Francisco, 5 _ -- _ a _- 
Denver, 5 534 -- . 24 _- 





Cotton Goods Then and Now—In a recent 
number the sharp fall of farm prices since 
the early sixties was editorially pointed out. 
Here is further testimony, this time showing 
the remarkable decline in cotton goods. The 
farmer’s dollar now goes much further than 
a generation ago. The prices are wholesale, 
covering staple goods: 


1864 1895 1896 
Cocheco prints, -50e -05¢ -05c 
Merimac prints, -50 +05 05 
American prints, 45 -05: -04 
Pacific prints, 46 05 -05 
Lancaster ginghams, 484 +05: 05 
Everett, ATy -06: 06 
Canton flannel, Ay 07} 07 
Mass denims, -50 12 ll 
Warren brown, OD ll ll 
Pepperell jeans, 60 -O7} 07 
ed R 4-4 brown 
sheeting, 60 054 05% 
N Y mills 4-4 bleached, _.774 10 11 
Pepperell 10-4, 1.60 -20 17h 
Androscoggin 5-4, -78 -10 064 


A Comparison of Prices for the dozen articles 
named below shows an advance in sugar, rub- 
ber (due to extensive use in bicycle industry) 
and silver over a year ago, while feed grains, 
leather, crude petroleum and others are low- 
er. Quotations as a rule referto New York: 

June 23 Jani1J’y1Jani1 J’y1J’yl 

1896 1896 1895 1895 1894 1893 

Silver, P oz, .68 67 -67 -60 -63 .73 
Rio coffee, lb, — 149 15% .16 -168 = .164 
Oak leather, lb, .30 .30 .39 om 232 32 


Para rubber, lb, .90 17 -74 P| -67 .68 
Rice, lb, 044 044 042.044 005.08 
Rails, ton, $28.75 — 24.00 22.75 — 29.00 


Petroleum, bbl, 1.06 1.49 1.49 -954 = .84 57 
Corn, No 2, bu, .544 .344 .528 514 sit 488 
Oats, No 2, bu, = _.234 234  .29% 34¢ CCS 
Sugar, gran, lb, .05 045 =. 04 
Cotton, Ib, -08 .085-16 .07 .0511-16 .074 08 


Our Export Trade in Cattle for the year end- 
ed June 30, ’96, was at the rate of $2,500,000 
monthly. Official figures show that during 11 
months ended May 31, 312,220 were shipped 
abroad, worth $29,037,145, and the June move- 
ment has been relatively as good. This is an 
increase in numbers of about 84 per cent over 
the previous year, the rate of gain being most 
rapid during the past few months. The English 
markets #how the effects of liberal offerings of 
both live and dressed beef from the U §S, Ar- 
gentina and the Australian colonies; yet ex- 
isting low prices, splendid quality and ease of 
transport make it possible for American ex- 
porters to contiol a large part of the total 
business. 


More Doing in Wool—The demand has im- 
proved within the past 10 days and sales 
greater at about former prices. Should there 
be further large purchases a hardening of 
values will be in order. Total transactions 
last week were small compared with a _ nor- 
mal business when mills are in general opera- 
tion, yet better than any weekly acreage for 
some time. Prices continue low, but there is 
an undertone of more confidence. 





Hay Yield in Russia—The yield per acre last 
year was Officially reported 530 to 800 lbs from 
unplowed land, 600 to 1000 from hard fallow, 
585 to 1140 from soft fallow, and 1200 to 2360 
lbs meadow or marsh hay. 


I 
A Device for Catching Fowls is illustrated 
herewith. ®ake some strong wire and bend 


Eee 


it so as to form an open loop that will easily 
slip over the legs of a fowl, and fasten this 
loop to a broom handle with fine wire. When 
afowl is wanted, slide the hook along the 
ground toward the bird, put it around one leg, 
and gently draw the fowl toward you. Grasp 
the fowl by the leg and remove the hook. Lit- 
tle and big can be easily caught nor are the 
birds ever injured. As soon as caught they 
offer no resistance. The catcher I have is 75 
inches long with a hook 5 inches in length. A 
wooden handle is much better than one made 
of wire. The wire should be sufficently large 
and strong so that it will not bend easily. 








| 
| 








8 OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





GRAIN CROPS ARE PRO/SISING. 


Most Brilliant Outlook for Corn—Some Fall- 
ing Off in Wheat Condition—Oats Yield Will 
Be Large. 





July returns from regular county agents of 
this journal make the following av- 
erages: Acreage of corn$ compared with 
last year 100.3, condition of corn 92.0, con- 
dition of winter wheat spring wheat 
92.0, oats 93.6. Old» wheat in farmers’ hands 
8.4 per cent of last year’s crop or about 42,- 
000,000 bu; oats in first hands 18.3 per cent 
or about 166,000,000 bu. 

The great corn acreage of 
been repeated with a fractional enlargement. 
The winter killing of old clover and in some 
districts the abandonment of winter wheat 
necessitated the substitution of a spring plant- 
ed crop and corn was generally selected in 


79.7, 


last vear has 


spite of low prices and abundant country 
stocks. he area planted is estimated at 
81,702,000 acres, or about 250,000 more than 
last year. The principal increase is in the 
Ohio valley, lowa, Kansas and Nebraska. The 
south has planted less than last year, the 
heavy increase in the cotton acreage being 
largely upon ground last yearin corn. There 
is also a smaller acreage in the northwest, 
both because of excessive rains at time of 


mi inting and because ~_ large crop last year 


as not a satisfactory experiment with the 
facmass of that section. | he increase is in 
those states where corn is the staple crop, 
and the fact that an unusually large propor- 
tion of gn total area is in the states 
which have the largest rate of yield will be 


a factor in determining the size of the crop. 


Condition is always reported high July 1. 
The average this year is 2 points lower than 
last, but this small difference loses its sig- 


nificance when itis due to a low average in 
Texas only. The general position of the crop 
is really very muck better than a year ago, 
an improvement which mere conditional tig- 
alone will fail to convey. Last year at 
this date while it looked well and was grow- 
ing nicely, the spring had been dry and the 


ures 


croup Was entirely dependent upon continued 
showers for its development. This year 
there has been an abundance of rain over 
nearly all the corn belt, the subsoil is again 
thoroughly saturated, and the crop has a re- 
serve of moisture that renders it in a measure 


weather conditions. 
this condition in 


independent of immediate 
There is an exception to 
Tewas and Oklahoma, where drouth has al- 
ready iously hurt the crop, and in south- 
ern Kansas where the rainfall has been bare- 
ly normal. Apprehension of damage was _ re- 
cently entertained in this latter section, but 
rains brought relief before any appreciable in- 
iry was done. The situation, however, is such 
hat a period of ordinarily dry weather is like- 
iy to cause much alarm. By contrast in lowa 
and especially in Missonri, too much fain has 


ser 


en injurious to the crop It has delayed 
cultivation, made bottom lands foul and in 
some cases caused the abandonment of the 


The past few days have much improv- 
ondition and even in these states the 
crop ls now reasonably well worked. Else- 
wh in spite of delay earlier in the season, 
the crop is new clean, well worked and prom- 
ising. Itis well ahead of the calendar and 
asa result of long-continued warm growing 
weather during May and June dressed in 
**siik and I’? im Kansas, and laid by 


crop. 


ed this « 


ere, 


is 
tassel] 
much farther north than is usual at this date. 

As blades are not ears, and as the trying 
season is yet to come, it would be ridiculous 
to attempt to estimate the rate of yield ‘or 
set bounds to the crop. {It is leg gitimate, how- 
to recognize that with an acreage larger 
than last year and more of it in the great 
corn belt, and with conditional figures prac- 
tically as good as a year ago and moisture 


ever, 


conditions better, there is a possibility of a pro- 
duction which shall break all records. he 
estimated acreage and condition by states 
follows: 
CORN ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES, 
Acreage Cond Acreage Cond 
July 1 July 1 
7 ae 505, 000 7) a n, 1.156.000 90 
Pa, 1,541,000 95 §,126,.000 96 
Tex, 3,225,000 6 Mo. 6,621,000 RS 
Ark, 2,104,000 90 Kan, 8,924,000 92 
Te am, 3,227,000 92 Neb, 7,039,000 101 
3132 ,000 93 ND, 2000 &R 
w Va. 683,000 90 SD, 1,14 .000 o 
oO, 3,399,000 97 Cal, 74,000 91 
Mich, 1,116,000 93 Ore, 16,000 90 
Ind, 4,043,000 102 Wash, 12,000 2 
Ii}, 7 850,000 06 Oth’rs, 16,472,000 90 
Wis, 1,313, 000 96 
SLIGHT DETERIORATION IN WHEAT. 
Winter wheat shows a decline of 3.4 points 
since June l. The principal decline is in 


Tenn, where harvest results do not 
have entirely justified previous 
reports of condition; in Ky, 


appear to 
rather high 
where the 





chronie weakness of the plant became more 
apparent as harvest approached; in Mich, 
where there is perhaps a better appreciation 
of previous damage, or possibly where dis- 
couragement has unduly affected the judg- 
ment of observers, and in Kan where the de- 
cline which was in progress June 1 contin- 
ued until instead of a bumper crop only one 
of medium proportions will be realized. It 
is difticult to estimate the crop this year be- 


cause of its extremes Failures and good 
crops are recorded in the same state, often 
in the same county and occasionally on the 


Under such conditions, however, 
it is almost certain that the ordinary obsery- 
er will incline to underestimate results. A 
decline of 3.5 points in spring wheat is noted. 

The season has been highly favorable for 
the full development of the crop, though a 
little more sunshine would have been desira- 
ble. In spite of generally favorable weather 
there has been a marked decline of condi- 
tions in some districts. Explanations vary, 
but generally local conditions are given as the 
cause. Rust is most frequently mentioned, 
complaints of its presence coming from many 
localities scattered over the whole spring 
wheat belt. Another condition that might 
become important, should unfavorable weath- 


same farm. 


er set in, is the fact that thé growth is 1ank, 
stalks thick and consequently lower blades 
do not receive needed sunshine, leaving them 
subject to rust. The decline of 5 points re- 
ported from N D is in a large part due to the 
fact that the crop continues rather late and 
growers are beginning to think of the  possi- 
bility of frost damage. The loss of 10 points 
in Nebraska isin part due to local stornis, 
a little rust and some sun seald. 

With the exception of Tex, Okla and Kan, 
where May and June drouths worked much 
damage, the oats crop is very large. It is 
now practically made, the only further dan- 


ger being from lodging. The season has been 


remarkably favorable from the beginning, 
and the rate of yield will be very large. Tie 
weight and quality will be better than last 
year. 
CROP CHANGES DURING LAST MONTH. 
—W't'r wh't— —Spr’g wh’t— —--Oats---— 
June 1 July 1 June i1July1 JuneiJuly1 
NY. &S so —_ — ™) 90 
Pa, 6s rh, —_— _— 91 90 
Tex, & &S — —_ &0 65 
Ark, &7 ar — — sO 85 
Tenn, o4 BS -- - ow) &6 
W Va, 70 os — - gO 82 
Ky, 72 oS — — sO &5 
0, 56 AZ — — a5 ag 
Mich, M4 7 &7 &3 4 97 
Ind, 72 on ‘sin pas a OE 
Iil, &7 Sth AS KR G2 a9 
Wis, &1 BS o8 5 100 Os 
Minn, 95 &5 6G 64 a9 OT 
ka, OF 5 O5 a5 102 100 
Mo, €5 4 sa aon a5 a6 
Kan, &o 7 93 &3 92 76 
Neb, 9 ) 97 7 101 93 
ND, — 95 95 Ww) 2 43 
Ss D, om: « OH OL ag 100 
al, 98 5 7 6 OH 95 
Ore, 93 3 *s ed w oo 
Wash, oO 4 97 bo) 100) 91 
Other, a5 = 8 9 mA Ww 
Average, 3.1 79.7 95.5 92.0 4.1 93.6 
SS 
Better Crop Ww eather Abroad. 
LONDON, England, June 19—The United 
Kingdom has recently had ideal weather and 


r. ins and heat most favorable to all growing 
crops. Grain and grass have drunk in the 
moisture which has fallen, and vielded to the 
forcing influence of heat following the rain. 
It is too early yet to imagine, as sume people 
have done, that the rains of this week have 
been the turning of what promised to be an 
indifferent hay crop to a good one, and defi- 
cient_crops of grain into at least an average. It 
is, however, certain that in some parts of 
Britain the rains have been the meaus of 
bringing te an average poimt the hay crops, 
and in the southern counties, where the hay 
has been gathered in very small quantities, 
the rains have given a good start to the after- 
math. Should this dropping weather continue 
for another fortnight or three weeks, a second 


hay crop will be insured. There is likely to 
be little difticulty now about feed for live 
stock, unless, unfortunately, conditions en- 
tirely change. 

Wheat has benefited considerably by the 


rain, barley set going, but serious unevenness 
about it, which will probably prove to be 
irremediable. Oats do not look so well as they 
should, although they also show a better face 
than they did a fortnight ago. The condition 
of peas and beans is much better than might 
be expected under the drouthy circumstances 
of the earlier season. The rain helped both 
mangolds and Swedes, the potato crop looks 
very healthy, and notwithstanding the large 
quantity of old potatoes which still remain on 











amare Another geod effect of the rain has 
seen to get rid of insect pests, which have 
been rather more troublesome than usual, 
and among the latter of which complaint is 
made is the red maggot in the wheat. In the hop 
country the vermin have begun to disappear 
from the plants, and if an ordinary amount of 
suceess is met with in keeping down these 
pests it is quite possible there may be a good 
crop. 

From the continent of Europe reports come 
that the weather is summerlike. In France, 
it is tine and hot, and crop accounts are gen- 
erally satisfactory. Wheat is going on excel- 
lently and there is promise of a good crop. In 
the markets supplies are short and wheat is 
fairly easy to dispose of at rather more 
money ; oats, too,are in fair request and prices 
firm, while for rye and barley there is ve ry 
little inquiry. The winter-sown crops in Ger- 
many have come on finely, wheat especially 
being in a favorable condition. For this 
cereal, however, there is a better demand just 


at present and rye in syvinpathy is easier to 
sell. Spanish crops have much improved 
since the rain, and the yield will be better 


then anticipated. The Italians are beginning 
to complain of too much rain, and there is a 
general impression that unless drier weather 
sets in almost at once, the crops there will be 
seriously affected. 





Crimson Clover 


Harrison St., N. Y. L 
grade Crimson Clover in the U.S 


FOSTITE = MILDEW 


Thomas McElroy, European 
Seed Commission Merchant, 
Mercantile Exchange Building, 
Continues the largest importer of fine 
‘. Prices to dealers only. 








On Grapes, Gooseberries, Potatoes, Roses, etc. For cir- 
culars, address 
C. H. JOOSTEN, 193 Greenwich St., New York. 
% pan | BONE CUTTERS «.%°s. 
NOTHING ON ARTH WIL 
AKE H ENS_ L AY 








$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. Ve have no agents, 
‘or Circular, Low prices pe car “load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capac ity.10 to 120 Bhis. in ten Hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS C0, 


ieeessors to Seher 


Send 





as 


FULTON, 


THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


kK & Sheridan.) 


Oswego Co., N. Y. 








Contains some of the best animals of the breed Those in 
Want of show animals, or larg producers for Toundation 
stock, should write or come and see the About §0 to 
select from. A choice iot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 
sale. Prices ri 


ight 
A.A. CORTELYOU,, Neshani 


OWL MEAL (3.20) LINSEED 


mow very cheap and on Lead 
Feed it lit t 


k unt * ces 
erase eeu ' h i 


Station, N. J. 


2 OIL 


year round ainte ore doubtt yuality 








Meal, i White Le ad, ask 
nanutac 


17 W. 


inseed Oil or 
"or address the 


Thompson & Co., 


son's. 


Diamond St., Alle Pa 


gheny, 





FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigra- 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 








N. Y. State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
Aug. 31—Sept. 5, 1896. 
$25,000 in premiums. New buildings. 
New water plant. Great attractions. Pre- 
mium lists now ready. Apply to 
J.B. DOCHARTY, Sec’y, Albany 


Special railroad facilities, reduced rates, 
and all exhibits unloaded from cars on the 





hand, there seems to be a full average area 


fair grounds, 


























Another Form of Irrigation, 
FRANK 8. CHAPIN. 

A modification of the Riverside (Cal) meth- 
od is practiced by the Kaweah irrigation 
company in Tulare county, Cal, that might 
be feasible elsewhere. It charges $50 per 
acre for water right and maintenance fees, 
equal to about $1.20 per acre annually. The 
water runs from the irrigating ditch 
into wooden filumes set every 40 feet. 
‘hese are redwood boxes eight inches 
square, open on top and doubled at the joints, 


with tin gates every once in three or four 
feet, calculated for a stream of water little 
larger than a pipe stem. These gates cost 
about 75¢ per hundred. Furrows 
or rows are run at right angles 
to the flumes and opposite the gates. By 


opening 50 or 100 of these gates or faucets at 
once, to emit a very small stream, the whole 
length of the furrow on a ten-acre square 
is wet in three to six days. The irrigator’s 
work consists in regulating the flow of 
the gates so. that the streams all 
come out even, and can all be done 
by daylight. In this way no water is wasted 
and when the ground is soaked, a horse 
would mire, or a shovel handle can be run 
down its length almost anywhere. The 
land slopes just right to permit the 
water to gradually run down the rows. 
By cultivating at the proper time the soil is 
kept in splendid condition. 
— 

Thinning Out Plants.—This is a most import- 
ant part of garden and farm work and yet the 
one most generally neglected. Thinning out 
should be done as soon as possible after the 
young plants appear. Then they have but a 
single fine root and can be taken out without 
disturbing the remaining plants. As a rule, 
hoeing, weeding and thinning out are all 
done at the same time, and, as_ seeds are gen- 
erally sown much too thick, the soil is left 
loose around the remaining plants. Thus 
roots become deprived of food and moisture, 
and many of the plants perish unless it should 
happen to rain immediately afterwards, which 
it rarely does, as thinning out is usually done 


after a rain, when the plants pull up easier. 
The proper time to thin out plants is before 
any lateral roots have formed, and then 


to press the earth firmly around the remaining 
plants. This will be a gain of at least a week 
in the growth of all root crops, besides that 
the roots will be much smoother and _ better 
shaped. 





Saves All but the Roots.—No one about here 
has discarded the use of the silo. By the sys- 
tem of ensilaging corn, we preserve and uti- 
lize every bit of the plant excepting the root. 
The plant is green when cut and remains so, 
consequently has about the same effect on 
stock as green food. Feed in this state is easi- 


ly digested, so all or a great part of the food 
is usedein producing flesh or milk. Silage is 
the best and cheapest forage food we have. 


Care must be taken not to feed too much si- 
lage to milch cows or the milk will have an 
odd taste. Anyone, however, soon learns 
how much to feed. Last year I put cornstalk, 


ears and all, in the silo, but find it of not 
much benefit to us. Milch cows do not need 
so much corn. Hereafter I pluck and husk 


the ears and ensilage the fodder. By ensilag- 
ing corn we harvest our crop quicker, easier, 
cheaper, than in any other way. The land is 
clean plenty early for seeding to wheat or 
rye, thus making it easier for perfect crop 
rotation. We use the Smalley cutter; have 
seen others but think this the best make. 
Theo Hanning, Evansville, Ind. 


Late Cabbages.—Cabbages may still be sown, 
and if the ground is rich and in good order, 
good solid heads will form before winter sets 
in, while there will be no danger of heads 
bursting or splitting so late in the season. To 
insure success at this season it is best to sow 
the seed where the plants are to remain in- 
stead of sowing in a seed bed and transplant- 
ing. The seeds may either be sown thinly in 
shallow drills and the plants thinned out 
when sufficiently large so as to have a row 
of plants two or two and one-half feet 
apart, or a few seeds may be dropped at the 
proper distances apart, pulling out the super- 
tuous plants. For home use, Savoy is far 
preferable to the smooth-leaf varieties and is 
rapidly making its way in all well-regulated 
gardens. 


Getting Rid of Hawks.—No pest is so easy to 
deal with as the ordinary chicken hawk. 


Take the poorest chicken in the flock, smearits 
breast with lard in which strychnine has been 
mixed and tie itto astake in 
or pasture. 


the open field 
The hawk wili capture the chick- 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


en, eat it and die. If hawks are scared away 
trom a chicken which they have killed, they 
will usually return. If then, the chicken is 
pinned to the ground and steel traps set about 
it, the hawk will usually be caught. If a tree 
stand in the open field and the hawks are in 
the habit of sitting in it, place steel traps on 
ends of branches and in forks of the tree. If 
no trees are about, set a tall pole loosely in 
the ground and brace it. On top fasten 
a steel trap. Hawks can easily be caught by 
this method. The pole should be light so that 
it can be lifted out of the hole to remove the 
hawk and set the trap.—[E. C. Creamer. 





The Feasibility of Transplanting Sweet Peas 
has never occurred to us before this season, 
when we found that there were several gaps 
in a row of Cupid sweet peas which we were 
anxious to have appear to the best advantage. 
On a cloudy day, early in June, we took up 
with a trowel about one dozen plants where 
they stood the thickest, taking care to 
have as much soil adhering to the roots as 
possible, and transplanted them to the vacant 
spots, after which they were profusely water- 
ed. They never wilted a particle and kept 
growing steadily so that the plants cannot be 
distinguished from those not transplanted. 

Cherry Lice, Not Blight.—W. W. Mowry 
sends us leaves from his cherry trees that are 
black with fine lice or ‘‘rust.’’ The insect is 
the cherry aphis. These pests are most trou- 
blesome in sheltered places, where they can 
live undisturbed by winds and rain. If you 
can turn hydrant water forcibly upon the in- 
fested branches of the tree occasionally, you 
can easily wash the insects from the leaves 
and few of them will be able to return. But 
if more convenient, spraying the insects (not 
merely the upper surfaces of the leaves) with 
either tobacco water or kerosene emulsion 
will destroy them.—[L. F. Kinney, R I Expt 
Sta. 





Seed Crops on Long Island.—The storm of 
June 14 was disastrous to these, more particu- 
larly to turnip seed crops. The roots have but 
a slight hold on the earth and the plants are 
easily beaten down. In some fields the plants 
were blown and washed completely out, and 
the crop is a total failure. The cabbage seed 
crop is a much more important one, and some 
of the fields have suffered badly, it appears 
one-fourth of the crop will be lost. Kale of, 
which a large acreage was planted for seed, 
is notinjured, asit roots so deeply that storms 
do no harm. 


Hairpins in the Garden.—The hairpin is 
proverbially a woman’s tool, and for loosen- 
ing the soilin flower pots and scraping off 
scale insects from house plants, it occupies 
an important position, but in the garden, for 
pegging down verbenas and other trailing 
plants, itis unequaled. Its cousin, the clothes- 
pin, may also serve a useful purpose outside of 
its legitimate sphere, and that is for holding 
down strips of wire netting around flower 
beds which have to be protected against stray 
dogs and other nuisances in the garden. 

Roseleaf Insects.—.J. H: The small whitish 
insects Which suck the life out of your rose. 
leaves are rose-leaf hoppers which are fre- 
quently found on the lower side of the leaves 
of rose bushes. If attended to betore they are 
fully developed, they can easily be destroyed 
by dusting the infested plants with insect 
powder or by an application of tobacco tea. 
When fully grown they are very persistent, 
and several applications have to be made in 
order to kill them. 





Maple Sugar Bounties—A bout 130 maple sug- 
ar makers of northern Ohio have just been 
made happy by the receipt of drafts through 
the internal revenue office at Cleveland, of 
various sums ranging from $72 down to 3, 
making a total of 2300 received from Washing- 
ton. 

















_ The records show this Threshing -machine to be the 
éasiest running and the greatest grain saver of 

Requires only about 1X miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye. 
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cular-saw Machines, Land-roliers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
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ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Cata= 
Jogue, Address MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥, 
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Absolute, perfect, permanent cures, even after 
other medicines have utterly failed, have given 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla the first place among 
medicines and the largest sales in the world. 
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Is the best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 
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take, easy to operate, 25c. 
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Southern Saratoga. 
W. T. BECKER. 


,\ June drive through the southern part of 
Saratoga county, N Y, is a pleasure justly 
appreciated only by those who have been for- 
turiate enough to have enjoyed it. 

There are no fairer farming lands in the 
state than those of Charlton, Ballston and 
Clifton Park, townships in which peace and 
plenty abound and where so little of the mod- 
ern hankering after city life is rife that ina 
day’s ride one may find a dozen farms tilled 
by intelligent, stalwart young men whose 

estors cultivated these same acres and 
who marched shoulder to shoulder at Be- 

iis Hights and Saratoga and were in at 
the end when the haughty Burgoyne laid down 


his arms. The vivid green of the smooth 
shaven lawns surrounding the snug farm- 


houses is studded with shrubs and shade trees, 
while rows of elms and maples skirt the 
highways, tempting the sunbeat traveler to 
rest awhile beneath their shade. One elm 
standing in the road in front of the residence 
of Emmet Wait, Esq, of Clifton Park, meas- 
ures nearly 14 ft in girth and is over 4 ft in 
diameter at a distance of 5 ft from the ground. 

A glance into these farmers’ homes reveals 
the universal presence of education and re- 
tinement—the open piano or organ, the piles 
of music, the center table with its load of 
standard periodicals among which AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is generally in evidence, 
all speak their eloquent story of the modern 
farmer’s home life. Without. the commodi- 
ous outbuildings, almost always painted and 
the barns embellished with a cupola or wind- 


mill, the splendid orehards, the well-tilled 
fields and good fences tell of the husband- 
man’s thrift and unceasing care. 


Of course there are shades in this picture 
of rural life. There are farms over which the 


loom of the mortgage hangs, and the preva- 
ent agricultural depression falls with a 


heavy hand on all; but with the characteristic 
courage of the American farmer, they are put- 
ting their hands to the plow, not caring to 
look backward but forward, ever hoping for 
the coming of better times. Many farmers 
of this section are enthusiastic grangers, there 
being flourishing organizations at Charlton, 
Burnt Hills, and Clifton Park Center, besides 
a county Pomona having wide jurisdiction 
and many members. The order, especially 
its social features, is highly valued. 

At present road improvement is receiving 
much attention, and right here let me di- 
gress long enough to note a local law which 
is well worthy of imitation by other commu- 
nities. Where a road machine is owned by 
two or three beats, there is always erected at 
the expense of the town a_ weather-tight 
building where the machine is kept while 
not in use. 

With the exception of rye and grass, the 
erops of southern Saratoga are looking very 
promising. There is an unusual acreage of 
spring grains and corn; and, unterrified by the 
present lack of price for potatoes, the usual 
quantity has been planted. Everybody will 
have plenty of apples, but the pleasure is not 
often accorded to one to view an orchard like 
that of A. L. Nash of Clifton Park, where 
scores of great trees are already bending un- 
der their loads of green fruit. 

Apropos of fruit—although it seems a long 
jump from apples to strawberries—the strang- 
er journeying through Saratoga county should 
not fail to visit the berry farm of William 
Palmer of Grooms, where the progressive, 
wide-awake proprietor will take pleasure in 
allowing him to taste the fruit of just an even 
hundred varieties which he has in full bear- 
ing at present. 





NEW YORK. 


Burdett, Schuyler Co,July 1—Seeding large- 
ly perished last spring and last year’s suffered 
équally so. But rain came at last and all 
vegetation has come forth and farmers are 
more enconraged. The blight has struck the 
apple trees. Some look as if they might die. 
Roads are being putin tine condition. Many 
= tres have been set this spring. Grapes 
id fair for an abundant crop. Strawberries 

abundant and tine. Many new 
are being erected in Burdett. 


have been 
buildings 

Ellery, Chantauqua Co, July 1—The weather 
is warm with frequent showers, which greatly 
improve vegetation. Oats and corn are look- 
ing tine and pastures are good. Farmers are 
tinishing sowing buckwheat, while some have 
commenced haying. Hay is going to be better 


than it was last year but not more than half 


acrop. Butter and cheese still remain very 
low, a8 are pork and veal. 
Clarksville, Albany Co, June 2% ~The 
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drouth has made the hay crop even shorter 
than last year. There has been more fodder 
corn planted this year than ever known be- 
fore. Oats are looking well but corn is back- 
ward. There will not be as many apples as 
was expected. Pears will be a light crop and 
plums and sweet cherries a total failure. 
Wild strawberries have been very plenty but 
cultivated strawberries are as large a crop as 
usual, is 

Gerry, Chautauqua Co, July 1—The weather 
is very fine and crops are looking better. The 
hay crop is light although somewhat heavier 
than last year. Some have commenced hay- 
ing and others think their grass is improving 
so much that it is better to stand ashort time. 
Corn is looking quite well althongh it has 
been very dry, but recent rains have improy- 
ed it wonderfully. Oats and potatoes are both 
looking well and we hope to have a good crop 
of each. The apple crop will be the largest 
for many years, as the trees are all loaded. 
C. E. Bucklin has bought out W. L. Salisbury 
and started a feed store. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, July 1—lecent rains 
have improved the chances of vegetable 


growth, although some localities are still suf- 
ering from drouth. Hay will be the lightest 
crop in many years. Oats are making a good 
growth and promise well. Rye is tall, but 
thin. Corn is doing weil and potatoes are 
all right. Apples are dropping quite badly 
but will be a fair crop. Pears are scarce. 
Strawberries are vielding fairly well. Com- 
paratively little old hay in farmers’ hands and 
little prospect for any another year. Hope 
is the mainspring of the farmers’ life anid 
now that congress and the legislature have 
adjourned we breathe easier and go at our 
work with renewed courage. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, July 1—Farmers 
are at work cutting grass and early daisies 
and haying will begin in earnest this coming 
week. Cool weather and occasional showers 
have done a vast amount of good and all crops 


have improved rapidly. It now looks like 
a better yield than last year. More ground is 
under cultivation than in any former year. 


Cows are shrinking in milk, but net as much 
grain is being fed as there was last season. 
Potatoes are looking tine and the vines are a 
splendid growth for this season of year. 
Harvey Spafford has his barn well under way 
and itis to be a good one when completed. 
Pasturage is very good and all kinds of stock 
are doing nicely. The horn fly is not as 
troublesome as last year. Berries are very 
plentiful and strawberries are virtually sell- 
ing at retailfor 5c a quart. No disastrous 
windstorms or hail have visited this locality 
and a general state of prosperty exists among 
all classes. 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, July 1—The 
month of June has been very dry until re- 


cently. when it was broken by numerous show- 
ers. Hay very light (some farmers think it 
poorer than last year) so consequently a large 
acreage of millet and corn will be put in for 
winter use. Nearly every farmer’s potatoes 
planted, and corn large enough to hoe. It 
seems strange to say the dull prices on pota- 
toes the past year have not scared the farmers 
in this section of the country as there has 
been about the same amount planted this sea- 
son as last. Apples have prospects of a fair 
yield, althongh quite a few are dropping off. 
Oats promise at present to be the best in years, 
even better than Jast year, which was called 
a very good season for them. 

Ulysses. Tompkins Co, JInly 1—The outlook 
forthe meadows some three or four weeks 
ago for hay would be a quarter of crop but 
since the rains came they have improved 
one quarter or more. Wheat was killed in 
spots by snow and ice last winter. With that 
exception it is looking very well and is begin- 
ning to turn. Corn, oats, beans and potatoes 
are looking very well. About the average 











acreage of buckwheat is being sown. Some 
have commenced to cut grass, but the weather 
is not very favorable for haying this week. 
The prospect for a large apple crop is promis- 
ing at this date. Quite a large amount of hay 
has been sold and being shipped from Tru- 
mansburg station this spring at remunerative 
prices. 

The Raines Law and Cider—A delegation of 
the cider and vinegar makers’ associations of 
New York state waited upon Excise Commis- 
sioner Lyman week before last to ascertain 
whether fermented cider came under the head 
of taxable liquors. The commissioner  in- 
formed them that he had given this matter 
careful consideration and had asked the ad- 
vice of the attorney general with the result 
that they both concurred in the opinion that 
it came under the provisions of the Raines 
law and that all who sellit in quantities of 
less than five gallons must take out a li- 
cense. This same delegation also called at 
the department of agriculture and held a con- 
ference with Commissioner Wieting in refer- 
ence to the manufacture of artificial vinegar 
in this state which they thought was assum- 
ing large proportions and should be suppress- 
ed at once. The commissioner promised his 
hearty support, but remarked that it is al- 
most impossible, he was told, to convict sus- 
pected persons, as the acids of which the arti- 
ticial vinegars are made are found to analyze 
so close to the pure article that it is utterly 
impossible to get a chemist to swear in court 
that the product is acounterfeit. Many farm- 
ers and breeders of cattle will be anxious to 
know if the work of inspecting cattle for tu- 
berculosis will be carried on this year. The 
secretary of the state board of health says it 
will, but that they will confine themselves to 
the applications for inspection made to the 
board from time to time and will not map out 
any certain territory for the inspectors to cov- 


er. Of course the owners of all animals de- 
stroyed from now on will have to wait for 
compensation until an appropriation is made 
by the legislature and it is thought that this 
matter will receive the early attention cf our 
next session. The inspectors also will be 


compelled to wait for their salary, as there is 
not a penny in the hands of the comptrollers 
to expend for this work. Breeders should 
remember that if they have their herds exam- 
ined by a veterinarian who is not a state in- 
spector they cannot claim compensation from 
the state. Breeders are thus placed in an 
embarrassing position, for butter and cheese 
factories are demanding that a certificate 
from the state inspector be. shown that the 
herds furnishing them with milk are free 
from disease. Several cities are endeavoring 
to compel milkmen to take out a license and 
to present a certificate, before license is 
granted, that their cows have been examined 
by the state and found free of all disease. 


LONG ISLAND. 

The Hay Crop will be very light this year 
because uf the drouth in May; but few farm- 
ers will get a ton tothe acre and many not 
halfaton. Some meadows were plowed up 
before cutting in order to get the ground in 
good condition for cabbage and cauliflower. Of 
those the farmer does not seem to tire of grow- 
ing, as, notwithstanding the many failures, 
they pay better than must other crops. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, June 30—Since 
the late rains the pastures have greatly im- 
proved and the wheat, rye and hay willaver- 
age about 50 per cent of the usual yield. The 
largest acreage of buckwheat ever sown in this 
county will be put inthe present season. 
Farmers are sowing corn for fodder to bridge 
over for the short hay crop. Oats, corn and 
potatoes are looking well and promise a good 
yield. Large quantities of strawberries are 
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being shipped daily from the fields of W. I. 
Avery and T. G. Watters. The apple crop 
will be above the average if the trees are 
sprayed. Many complain of a blight in their 
apple trees w hich looks as if the tips of some 


of the limbs had been scorched by fire, but if 


they will examine their trees close ly they 
will find it the work of insects which subsist 
on the sap of the new growth. A sewer sys- 
tem is being put in our town costing $12,500. 
Nearly all farmers are busy cultivating corn 


and potatoes. 
Bellefonte, Center Co, 


week has been a variable 
the crop prospects are 


June 
one all through and 
materially changed 


30—The past 


from what they were a fortnight or so ago. 
The lack of rain early in the season will cause 
a short hay crop, but the recent rains may 
make a better second crop, if the first is cut 
soon. Barley is heading nicely and so are the 
oats, both promising a fair crop. Corn is 
looking good in those fields where it was 
not destroyed by the cutworm. The dry sea- 
son was favorable to wheat, which will be of 
unusually good quality, but the straw will be 


short and thin. Harvesting this season will 
be from ten days to two weeks earlier than in 
past seasons. Ina number of places where 
the fields were almost bare farmers have 
plowed up their wheat and sowed buckwheat. 
As to fruits, the sweet cherry erop. will be 
of tair yield, but sour cherries will be scarce. 
The recent rains have improved the condi- 
tions for a good crop of apples, but peaches 
and plums will be scarce. A new pest in the 


shape of an apple tree destroyer Is now wore 
rying the fruit growers in this locality. It is 
a siuall white worm which appears in the end 
of the limbs of the trees and bores away un- 
til it causes the blight of the trees. It was 
never noticed before until this season, but it 
is now doing considerable damage and _ at- 
tracting wide spread attention. To such a seri- 
ous extent is it making its ravages felt that 


experiment stations are looking into 
their destruction. An unusual- 
ly severe hailstorm passed over this section 
on the vist, injuring both the grain 
fields and fruit crop. Just now much dam- 
age was done cannot yet be told. A very 
telling illustration of the benefits of spraying 
fruit trees has been manifested by Farmer J. 
P. Kephart, four miles east of here. Eariy in 
the spring he prepared for experimental work. 
When cherries were in blossom he selected 


the state 
the matter of 


seriously 


several limbs on different trees and sprayed 
the same thoroughly, repeating again when 
the fruit was formed and also when it was 


half grown. The result is that on the sprayed 
limbs the cherries are half again as large as 
they are on the same tree where no spraying 
was done. The fruit is also more perfect in 
every way 

Farmington, Warren Co, June 29—Haying 


just commenced with grass crop rather light. 


Grasshoppers very thick in some pl Aces. 
Oats and potatoes are growing unusually vig- 
orously. Apples very abundant. Veal calves 


5 and be per lb, fresh pork He 


NEW JERSEY 

Dairy Farming in Somerset County. 
ago Somerset county had no 
public creameries and but few farmers ship- 
ped their milk to the cities for sale. Mixed 
husbandry, the ordinary rotation of crops of 
grass, corn, winter grain and 
with enough cattle to supply the fami- 
and pay the grocery bill at 
the village store, was the universal practice of 
the locality. No finer farming land for the 
purpose than that of Somerset county exists in 
the state. But gradually the great wheat 
regions of the northwest,the fertile corn lands 
of Missouri and Kansas, Canadian hay and 
many other similar causes have madethe mix- 
ed husbandry of this section for a hundred 
years and more so unprofitable that the farm- 
er who would make a living and hold his 
land has been driven to seek a more remuneta- 
tive product of his soil and labor. 

Thus the trend has been toward the raising 
of stock, the production of milk and its prod- 


Twenty years 


Oats, grass 
again, 


ly with butter 


ucts; for Somerset county is well watered and 
unsurpassed, the world over, in pasturing fa- 
cilities. In the last few years public cream- 


farmers must 


eries have multiplied until few 
milk at 


go more than five miles to sell their 
the local house and. most have the conven- 
ience within a mile or two of their doors. 
The railroads run their milk trains into New 
York and Philadelphia from every corner of 


the county and no one is ata loss for ship- 
ping facilities. Hence large herds are com- 


years since a half-dozen 
the neighborhood of 
Hopewell, herds run- 


mon where but a few 


cows was the rule. In 
Belle Meade, 


Skillman, 
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ning from 20 to 300 head are becoming numer- 
ous. 

It is always a question for debate in the lo- 
cal societies as to which is the most profitable 


method of management in the handling of 
cattle. Each of the four general methods 
has its advocates. One maintains that the 


profit is largest, counting, too,- the expense of 
extra labor, when the milk is made into but- 
ter and cheese on the farm and the refuse 
made into pork. Another claims that more 
is to be made by keeping calves on the cows 
the year round, averaging six calves to the 
cow in a twelvemonth, there being a great 
saving of labor by this method. Shipping 
milk to Philadelphia, since but little is sent 
to New York from west of Bound Brook, real- 
izes somewhat higher prices than the local 
creameries pay, but this is offset to a degree 
by the risk of loss, which has lately occurred 
in this section by the failure of the buyers, 
to the sellers’ loss of a number of monthly 
bills aggregating in many cases several hun- 
dred dollars each. The state officials have not 
neglected our county in looking after the 
purity of the milk, but no difficulties have 
arisen further than the detection occasionally 
of a dishonest producer who thought it no 
harm to use the pump. 


The attempt to work up a great tuberculo- 
sis scare all through this dairy section has 
failed, owing in no small degree to the able 
efforts of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Its 


calm, scholarly and comprehensive review of 
the tuberculosis question, which formed a 
series of articles in your columns last fall, 
did much to give our farmers a clear insight 
into the matter and also had an important 
influence in allaying the excitement aroused 


by a sensational press at the instigation of 
certain veterinarians and other interested 
parties. Our dairymen are providing more 
light and ventilation for their stables and 
are learning to keep their cattle under the 
best hygienic conditions. They want the 


Massachusetts law providing for systematic 
inspection for cattle but use of tuberculin 
only with owner’s written consent, the state 
to pay full value and quarantine expenses as 
fixed by a fair appraisal of disinterested par- 
ties. Indiscriminate slaughter and half pay 
for cattle is bitterly resented. 

West Amwell, Hlunterdon Co, June 
copious rains with hot weather between have 
caused corn and oats and in fact everything 
else to grow rapidly. The cornfields of many 
of our best farmers look very ragged from re- 
planting, but the prospect for the crop at this 
time Oats are heading nicely. Late 
sowing will make the longest straw. But lit- 
tle mowing has been done, as there is not 
much clover and it is hoped that the timothy 
will thicken up in the bottom. There will be 
scarcely half a crop. Potatoes are looking 
well. Tomatoes have been badly hurt by po- 
tato bugs. Many fields have been entirely 
reset. There is much fodder corn planted 
and there will be a large sowing of the va- 
rious fodder Peaches have dropped 
badly during the month and the crop will be 


30—The 


1s good. 


grasses. 


very light. Apples are still looking well. 
Veal calves are very plenty and the price low, 
4to5c perlb. Strawberries are about gone 


and raspberries are beginning to be marketed 
in this section. 


MARYLAND. 
State Notes—There is a growing export de- 
mand in Gerimany for Pennsylvania Dutch 


snits or sun-cured sliced apples. The exports 
are mainly from Baltimore.——The Rockville 
fair association of Montgomery Co 0 will be 
held Sept 1-4. A fine building for the poultry 
exhibit has been contracted for. The cooping 
will be in three tiers and ample for the exhi- 
bition of a thousand birds. It has been decid- 
ed to charge an entry fee of 10e for each 
bird on a basis of one dollar for first premiums. 
——The trustees of the Maryland A & M col- 


lege, College Park, Prince George’s Co O, have 
reappointed the present excellent faculty. 


William L. Amos of Hatford Co o& was ap- 
pointed director of farmers’ institutes ata 
salary vf $1200 a year. Prof W. G. Johnson 
of Ill was elected entomologist and DrS. S. 
Buckley as veterinarian. The prospects for 
our farmers’ college are highly satisfactory. 
The institute work will now be more thorough 
and of untold value to the farming interests 
of the gateway state to the new south. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

22—The rains have been 
plentiful for two weeks and all crops are 
growing finely. If the rains continue grass 
will improve much in the next two weeks, but 
it will not be a heavy crop this year. More 
acres of corn have been planted than usual 


Blandford, June 
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for silos and fodder corn. W. H. H. Blair’s 
second daughter Etta died suddenly Sunday 
evening. Rev A. C. Ferrin will be ordained 
and installed Tuesday, June 30. 


Sheffield, June 22—Hoeing crops and plow- 


ing for buckwheat are keeping the farm- 
ers busy. Rye was much winter killed and 


is very light. But few even good pieces. 
The rains the last of May came too late to 
affect upland grass much and the hay crop 


promises to be a short one, although a wet 
June may help old meadows. Oats are look- 
ing fairly well. Chernes were all destroyed 
by the heavy hailstorm while in the blossom. 


Charlton, June 22—Everything has been 


much benefited by the recent rains, many po- 
tatoes in bloom and corn looking fine. Grass 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete bock of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Lovs. Planks, Timber: hints to lamber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circutar Saws: Care of Saws; 
Uord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave. aud Head 
ing Bolts, ete. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 

(Sent postpa!d for 25 cents. 

S. E, FISHER, Box 235, Mochester, NV. Y. 


COOPER == 


Ticks, 
Will Lice 
w 
grow Scab 
Book on dipping mailed free, by 
Cooper & ee Galveston, tor. JD | 
100 gal. pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. 50c 


If druggist mena supply send $1.75 for #2 pkt. t 
CYRIL FRANCKLYN, Cotton Exchange, New York City, 
Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBHER’S HoRsE-P 


ye Co RECULATOR. 
2and ; Horses. 














Kills and 








\ — 


—E GIA hi lach 
nee Grain, Rice, moe reshing and Grass Sed, Fully 
anted. Feed and EnsilageCutters,Feed Grinders,&s 
u "EE BNER £s wire Lansdale, Pa.,U.8.4e 


CIDE 


MACHINERY 





Pirdranlic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
resses. Grat are Gelevaters, Pumps, 
or 











Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


2% to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 

Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 

mee 1 Posts and Steel Rails;Tree, rey, ~ and Ly ang 
Guards; Steel Wire Fence c. Catalogue f 


Board 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, lil. 








The Ten Year Test 


This is attracting considerable attention among 
fence buyers. They realize that all wire fences are 
nice when first put up, but that very few are presenta- 
bie after two or three years. After ten years service 
there is but one able to answer roll call— 


The Page Woven Wire Fence, made at Adrian, Mich. 
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thickening considerably and there will be a 
fair hay crop. Prospect good for apple crop. 
Not a peach bloom has been seen in this sec- 
tion. Dr Lewis Mason died June 6 aftera 
long illness. A widow survives him. Much 
dissatisfaction is felt here in regard to the 
large surplus on milk last month and the low 
price for surplus. Butter 25c, eggs 20c, meal 
S0c, bran 80c, Oats 65c. 

Leyden, June 22—A flock of sheep belonging 
to W. W. Davenport who lives at the center 
and atiock belonging to Newton Carson on 
East hill were raided by dogs one night last 
week. The corn crop is doing finely but grass 
on an average is light and will be lighter as 
grasshoppers are very plenty. Some of the 
roads have been put in good condition, while 
repairs on others are very much needed. Po- 
tatoes are looking well. Butter lic, eggs loc. 


Sandisfield, June 24—About the same acre- 
age as last year has been planted except more 
corn and less potatoes. Feed in pastures 
good. The hay crop looks promising. Some 
have commenced cutting. Heavy grass lodg- 
ed by wind and rain. The creamery is doing 
good business. The building has just been 
newly painted. Eggs are plenty at 1l2c per 
doz. Mrs M. Grisweld has sold four cows 
and has a pair of working cattle for sale. 


CONNECTICUT. 

rkhamstod, June 22—Frequent rains have 
greatly improved the condition of grass which 
has partly recovered from the setback caused 
ly the early severe drouth. The crop will be 
light. Corn is doing nicely: many have done 
the tirst hoeing. A greatly decreased acreage 
of potatoes is planted which are in a fine 
healthy condition and the crop promises well. 
Apples are dropping considerably, but the crop 
promises to be equal to the local demand. 
Rye passed the winter in good condition and 
has a good stand. Considerable Hungarian 
has been sown, but corn leads all others as a 
forage plant. 

Granby, June 24—The rains of late have 
refreshed vegetation generally and a_ better 
hay crop is assured than was looked for ear- 
lier in the season. A larger acreage of corn 
has been planted than usual and the corn plant- 
er is growing in the estimation of the farm- 
ers as one of the very useful implements. 
There is a good demand for new wmilch cows 
at good prices from $35 to 45. S. F. Hol- 
comb is supplying a good many customers 
with good ones. He bought four in Copper 
Hill recently. D. A. Merriam is greatly 
improving the place he bought this spring. 
The farmers are buying a stock of wheat 
feed for winter use at 15 per ton; 20 was 
paid for the same article last year. Some 
of the patrons’ cream tested 24 per cent 
butter fat at the last payment. The farm- 
ers have been delivering i+- in Spring- 
tield at 44c and are paying 2.50 for six-weeks- 
old pigs. There is talk of a grand meeting 
on the new agricultural park July 4 

Haddam, June 22—A heavy shower yester- 
day. Grass has improved wonderfully since 
the rains and a fair crop of hay will be har- 
vested. A few pieces of rye winter-killed so 
badly that the land was plowed for other 
crops. Other pieces are looking extra well. 
Oats looking fine. Birds are taking the few 
cherries that set. Potatoes are looking nice. 
Only a few trees have any apples on and those 
dropping badly. The witch hazel mill is shut 
down forthe summer. Mr Clinton will re- 
turn to his home in Clintonville, but expects 
torun the mill next winter. Feed in pas- 
tures is extra good and butter low. Eggs l4c, 
not as plenty as they have been. Shad tishing 
has been unusnally good this spring. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW Yor 

Saratoga Co Pomona _ grange held its 
annual picnic at Ballston lake, the granges of 
the county being well represented and many 
visitors from other granges were in attend- 
ance. <Aftera basket dinner the audience as- 
serabled in the pavilion, where an address of 
welcome was given by Past Master L. Lans- 
ing. which was responded to by Past Master 
C. W. DeFriest. Sister Judd of the N Y 
state grange then gave the address of the 
day, which was followed by a short talk by 
Master F. L. Smith. The company then en- 
joyed a trip down the lake onthe steamer and 
then repaired to their homes with the recol- 
lection of a day well spent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The grange in Warren Co, Pa, is progress- 
ing finely and is proving itself to be a great 
educator of its members. There are now 19 sub- 
ordinate granges in the county, four of which 





have been organized during the past year. Po- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





mona meetings are held quarterly and benefit 
meetings every month except the months of 
the Pomona meetings. All are well attended 
and a lively interest is manifested. 





SPLENDID CORN WEATHER. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, June 22, at 8p m 
The favorable weather conditions of the 

previous week have continued under which 
rapid progress has been made in the cultiva- 
tion of crops, especially corn. The harvesting 
of winter wheat is now well advanced in 
the more northerly districts and practically 
completed in southern sections. 

Corn has made good progress during the 
week, and the general condition of this crop 
is very satisfactory. It is now being laid 
by as far north as Missouri and central IIli- 
nois. In the states of the central Mississippi 
and lower Missouri valleys, where during the 
tirst half of June cultivation was much de- 
layed and the crop very grassy, the fields are 
now mostly free from weeds. In Texas, 
Louisiana and portions of Arkansas and 
Mississippi corn has suffered from drouth, 
particularly in Texas, where much of the 
crop is too far advanced to be relieved by 
rain. 





THE FASTERN AND MIDDLE STATES. 

New EnGiranp—Moist ground, light show- 
ers, high temperature and much sunshine 
furnished almost ideal crop conditions: corn 
is still backward in north, but generally all 
crops in satisfactory condition; hoeing being 
rapidly pushed. small fruits very promising. 

New YorK—Good rains: tine growing week: 
spring crops, pastures and late meadows 
show marked improvement; hops arming out 
well; nights cool for corn; many meadows 
mowed and sowed to fodder crops ; rye improy- 
ed; apples dropping badly; berries abundant. 

New JeERsEY—Weather conditions in all sec- 
tions have been most favorable to growth and 
development; all crops much improved; hay- 
ing progressing; wheat nearly ready to cut; 
rye harvest begun: temperature and sunshine 
above and rainfall below weekly average, un- 
evenly distributed. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Rainfall unevenly distribut- 
ed, but plentiful in most sections; conditions 
favorable for maturing grain and growth of 
crops, most of which are making rapid ad- 
vancement; haying continues and some rye 
harvested; tobacco well started. 

MaryLanp—The warm, sunshiny weather of 
the last four days, following abundant rains, 
was markedly beneficial to growing crops, 
though in some localities corn, hay and wheat 
were damaged by heavy downpours: grain and 
hay harvests in progress; peaches being mar- 
keted. 


——EE 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation essentially as 
recorded last week. The average platform 
price is $102 P can of 40 qts, receipts and sur- 
plus such as to prevent firmness. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending June 29 were as 
follows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY.LE& West RR, 29.574 1,875 399 
N ¥ Central. Mal ee 696 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,998 2.347 - 
Ww est | Shore. 9.408 515 400 
N Y¥, Sus and West, 13.806 467 — 
8 Y & Putnam, 1,739 ~~ as 
New Haven & H, 8.976 41 - 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 346 - 
Long Island, 904 — ~ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 - 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 am 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 — - 
Total receipts, 155,265 6, ;,060 1,494 
Daily average, 22,195 RBS 213 
Daily av last week, 21,649 710 188 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge durng the 
week ended June 21 were about as the week 
before and reported as follows: 


Millwood, 119 Kitchawan, &8 
Croton Lake, 82 Yorktown, 294 
Amawalk, 72 West Somers, 49 
Zaldwin Place, 215 Mahopac Falls, 399 
Mahopac Mines, 192 Lake Mahopac, &3 
Crofts, 99 Carmel, 174 
Hammonds, 44 Total, 1910 


Also 177 cases bottled milk from Amawalk 
and 656 from Carmel. 

At Philadelphia, the —- market holds rela- 
tively tirmer than in N Y. The milk ex- 
change at its regular lt SB. held June 24 
voted to continue the price at 3c per qt for Ju- 
iy, freight to come out of this. Owing to the 
unseasonable weather throughout much of 
June, Phila wholesale dealers report milk 
and cream dull and dragging. Cream has 
helped the milk dealer this season very little 
owing to the weather, and much of it has 











been converted into butter often at large loss 
to dealers. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls, 

Urica, N Y, June 29—Dairymen were sor- 
rowful to-day, but they could not hold back 
much steck at this season of the year. The 
greatest difficulty was to find anyone to bid 
on their cheese. Buyers held on last week 
after the price went to 6jc and considerable of 
their stock is yet to be sold. Fortunately all 
the Watertown cheese goes north to Montreal 
this week and this will relieve N Y to that 
extent, and probably make white cheese rath- 
er scarce. There was quite a strong demand 
for small sizes, and buyers wanted 1000 boxes 
more than they could find. Orders for these 
are now coming from the south, which is a 
result of the filled cheese law. Nowithstand- 
ing the decline of fe from last week, the tone of 
the market was steady, and buyers expect to 
see an improvement in N Y before the week 
is over. A few factory men declined to sell 
at these low prices and will take their chances 
on holding for another week. Milk is shrink- 
ing all the way from 10 to 25 per cent accord- 
ing to locality. Some places have had more 
rain than others. 

The prices to-day are exceptionally uniform. 
Transactions were: Large colored, 5986 bxs 
at Gle: large white, 9% at Ghe; small colored, 
S86 at Ghe; 220 at 62e: consigned, 1050 bxs, 
Total 7158 bxs, against 10,271 last vear and 
11,120 two vears ago. i 

At Little Falls, transactions were 50 xs 
large at 6c, 1867 at Gle, 2820 small at Ge, 180 
at ptand 89 consigned. Total 5015 bxs. 

At Montreal. the cheese market continues 
steadily downward, tinest Quebee ruling at 
63sec on Monday of this week, compared with 
6) @62e on the corresponding day last week. 

aniline 

Milk Shippers vs the Railroads—The case of 
the milk shippers’ protective ass’n against the 
railroads carrving the product from York state 
into Jersey*City drags its weary length along be- 
fore the interstate commerce commission and is 
still held under consideration. It is expected 


that a decision will be renched within the next 


few weeks. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer } 


thing to sell or exchang 


is, during the vear, some 


so e Walt to € hlled, we 





have decided to take advertisements of this clas 
on this page and under this heading i the MIDDL i 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a rad, 





each insertion 
The address must be counted as part « the advertise 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 3 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have aduress on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office 
Copy must be 





imrsdav to guarantee inser 






tion In issne of . rweek., Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will rthe above 
rate. but will be charwed at t cents 
per line each insertion, to zo on a other pace 

All “Farmers’ Exchahve” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Suseribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 


profitable returns aud prove a paylug livestinent 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
VELERY Plants forsale. J. 1. QUERNEY & BRO Madi- 


son, N. J. 





To Steam... 
Engineers, 
Machinists, Electrical 
Workers, Draftsmen, 
Carpenters, Plumbers, 
Steam Fitters, Miners, 
Surveyors, and young 
men wishing to learn 
a trades and professions. 
The International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 879 Seranton, Pa. 


ENGINEERING 


(Loco., Stationary and 
Marine); Electricity ; 
Mechanics; Mechanic- 
al and Architectural 
Drawing; Plumbing; f 
Heating; Architecture; 
Mining; Civil Engi- 
neering, etc. Referen- 
ces Everywhere. Free 
Circular. State Sub- % 

ject you wish to Study. wane 


Samples mailed Sree. ware proms ow. 


S24: roll, 8 yds. 
WEEKLY : 5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
$9 quired, failure impossible; our 
















SA Market St, 4 is nabs — be Astir ia? 
scheme a new one; particulars free. Addres 
8.8. Ware Co. Fox 5308, Boston, Mas. 


GET RICH Qitgar nates Col, 21 Brosaway, NewYork. 
For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa.,Elgin,IL 











GENTS and storekeepers wanted to sell Be )WELINE 
—a guaranteed cure for bowel troubles. No money 
wanted until goods are sold, L. F. PUDGETT, Augusta,Ga. 



























































PRODUCE CHEAP BUT [I0VING. 


TUESDAY Evans, June 30, 1896. 

This closes a half year in trade, with quietud 
in commercial and financial circles the rule. 
The midsummer closing down of textile mills 
is more pronounced than usual, cotton facto- 
ries east and south complaining of surplus 
stocks out of proportion with the demand. 
The boot and shoe industry is in relatively 
much better shape, while in the main whole- 
sale trade 1s unimproved. Iron and steel 
products are still largely under the control of 
combinations. The money markets are quiet, 
securities narrow and speculation on the lead- 
ing exchanges devoid of special character or 
animation. 

In farm produce everything now points to 
all-around abundant crops. Should any = 
revival of prices take place later the season’ 
farm work ought to prove satisfactory to ea 
ducers. Europe is taking large quantities of 
old corn and oats and fair quantities of 
wheat and flour. Cotton remains easy owing 
to the general belhef in a large crop, while 
wool is steadier through an increased inquiry 
and in spite of restricted outlet for woolens. 
Live stock circles produce no novelties and 
the dairy market is quiet, the encouraging 
feature being the probability of good. export 
purchases at existing low prices. Fruits and 
vegetables without particularly new feature. 
Revised prices holding good to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


—-Wheat-~ -—Corn-—, -——Oats-—, 
Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, 543, 6914e 263c 455,c litgc 237% c 
New York, 615, 733% 335% 51 22 
Boston, - 38 5645 25 3444 
Toledo, 60 73% (2734 4734 16% = 
St Louis, 5334 714, 25 43°, 1532 25 
Minneapolis, 534, 70% — : - + 
San Francisco, *}15 *100 "9245 *115 90 8 89*115 
London, 70345 Ti 4g 573% _ - 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 553¢e 26144e 154¢¢ 
September, 5544 2154 155, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 

This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 47,860,000 48,819,000 44,544.00 
Corn, 8,760,000 9,370,000 9,097,000 
Oats, 8.716,000 8,396,000 7,014,000 


MAY BREADSTUFF EXPORTS WITH COMPARISONS. 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted. ] 
Month of May~ -ll mos to May 3lx 





1896 1895 1896 1895 
Wheat, bu, 4, 139 6,862 54,108 71,298 
total value, 4,459 35,297 40,598 
av value, 67.9¢ 56.9¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,402 13,870 
total value, 4,795 1 
Corn, bu, 4,263 
total value, 2,415 
av value, 56.6¢ 
Cornmeal, bbls, 19 
total value, 56 
Oats, bu, 64 
total value, 2l 
av value, 32.8¢ 
Oatmeal, ths, 1,810 
total value, 52 
Barley, bu, ‘ 33 
total value, #374 12 
Total, $10,330 11,810 





At Chicago, wheat lacks support, and recent 
heaviness has been continued into the present 
week, prices since our last review declining 2 
@3c. A chief factor in the heaviness of the 
closing days of June is the ‘‘July liquida- 
tion.’’ Within the past months, a good many 

speculators have bought for July delivery. 
Now that July is at hand and this week he- 

ginning Wednesday will permit those who 
have thus sold to deliver the property, there 
is a disposition to avoid accepting and paying 
for wheat not wanted. Asaresult the closing 
days of June have witnessed free selling out 
of these July contracts, naturally hurting 
values. Among the bearish influences are the 
continued heavy receipts of old spring wheatin 
the northwest, the liberal carry-over, both in 
the country and at visible supply points, less 
activity in the export trade, slightly better 
outlook for European crops,latest public cable 
advices confirming mail report of our Lon- 
don special correspondent, printed on another 
page. New winter wheat is beginning to ap- 
pear in small qué antities, grading well. Onthe 
other side of the question are the bad reports 
from some of the leading winter wheat states 
showing deterioration and more or less rain- 
fallin harvest fields where moisture is not 
wanted. Operators as a rule are favorable to 
higher prices, and would gladly see an ad- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








vance, but up to the present time are not will- 
ing to take hold in earnest and offer positive 
support. July wheat sold down Monday of this 
week to 544c, and at the opening of this week 
is unsettled, with Sept at the usual premium 
and more doing in Dec delivery at the low 
prices ruling. Old winter wheat selling in a 
small way by sample fo b at 50@5ic for low 
grades and as high as 57c for No 2 red. 

Corn easy, good weather, favorable outlook, 
liberal receipts of old, and knowledge of big 
reserves in the country. At low prices, ship- 
ping demand excellent, exports continue 
large. July off i}e last week to 26fc, with 
Sept 28e and feeling so far this week one of 
easiness, July toue hing 26$c. No 2 in store 
264@27c, lower grades usual difference. 

That oats have sold within the past week at 
the lowest prices on record is not a pleasant 
thing to state, but truth demands it, July de- 
livery touching lic P bu Monday of this week. 
A chief influence is the assurance of another 
enormous crop. At the unprecedentedly low 
prices the shipping and export demand is ex- 
cellent. No Zin store 15@15éc. 

A ton of ¢ hoic e No 2 rye is worth $10 70, or 
less than ordinary hay. This indicates the 
depression, quotations receding 2@3c last 
week to the basis of 30¢ bu for No 2 in store 
or July delivery and 3lic for new Sept. Rye 
has been taken for export and it is hoped 
trade of this character will eventually help the 
market. Weather and crop conditions favora- 
ble, speculative and cash demand for old rye 
slow. 

Barley prices remain nearly stationary. 
Maltsters doing next to nothing, and it is too 
arly to say much about the new crop except 
that itis promising. The light transactions 
in old barley are on the basis of 25@35¢ P bu 
for poor feed to good brewing grades. 

Flaxseed sold off 2c last week to 78$e P bu. 
Prices continue above an e xport basis, home 
cash demand indifferent, stocks of old remain 
large and outlook for coming crop excellent. 
Sept 7935e, Dec 81ze. 

Under slightly increased offerings old timo- 
thy easier in tone on the basis of $295 P ctlfor 
prime. Operators looking for new seed and 
Sept has sold down to 2 80. Clover nominal- 
ly steady at 6@7 50 for ordinary to choice old, 
with new crop delivery scarcely mentioned. 
Other grass seeds dull but steady,with buying 
orders small. Hungarian 50@75¢c P ctl, or- 
dinary millet 45@65c, German do 50@T5c. 

At Toledo, wheat controlled by practically 
the same infiuences potent at other primary 
points, general heaviness prevailing. Scat- 
tering cars of new arriving this week but re- 
ceipts will probably be small for some time to 
time. The contract grade for delivery, July 
and August, has sold under 59% P bu, with 
Sept a small premium. Coarse grains dull 
and weak with corn around 27sec, No 2 oats 16 
@i6hc. Clover seed neglected and nominally 
steady around $450 P bu for new Oct prime. 

At New York, grain generally dull and weak 
under brilliant crop prospects in the west; 
and only a fair demand from either home buy- 
ers or exporters. Old winter holds its premium 
over spring and No 2 red in elevator is salable 
up to 685@69e. No 2 spring at 61} @62c. Flour 
featureless and easy in tone. Prices for coarse 
grains favor buyers rather than sellers. No 2 
corn in store 34;@35c, No 2 oats 22c,small lots 
of a single car or more for shipment to the 
country an advance over these prices. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
—-Cattle-~ — Hogs— —Sheep~ 





J 


1896 189% 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, # 100 ths, a 60 $585 8350 $510 $425 g410 
New Y ok, 465 5 75 3 90 5 20 450 400 
Buffalo, 450 575 3 60 515 440 410 
Kansas City, 4 30 5 55 325 485 4 00 390 
Pittsburg, 440 5 75 375 5 10 435 415 


At Chicago, cattle in the main doing a lit- 
tle better. Last week’s supply only moderate 
and the firmness noted in best grades has ex- 
tended into the present week. On the other 
hand, steers which have been on grass for 
some time have sold indifferently, the price 
range widening between these and best corn- 
fed beeves.” Foreign markets continue de- 
pressed with prices in London and Liverpool 
among the lowest yet. Exporters buy con- 
servatively, but their orders, together with 
usual liberal purchases for dressed beef con- 
cerns, readily absorb most of current offer- 
ings. Considerable numbers of distillery-fed 
cattle are yet to be marketed, and receipts of 
‘grassers’’ from the southwest as well as from 
nearby territory seem to be on the increase. 
While prices around $4 50 have been paid for 
g few droves of fancy natives, and a good 








many transactions at 4 and better, there ha$ 
been a large business in really desirable 
butcher steers at figures below these. Stockers 
and feeders quiet, old cows and bulls slow 
sale, veal calves .inclined to weakness. Re- 
vised prices follow: 

Fey export steers, $4.35@4.60 woolen. 800 to 


Prime. 1500@1600 ibs, 4.000@4.25 50 Ths, $3.25@3.80 
Good to ¢ h, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 ths. 4.00@4.25 850 Ths. 2.60@3.40 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 ths up, 2.50@3.50 
@1400 Ths, 3.90@4.10 Calves, veal, 3.254 5.00 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 2.51 @3.10 
ers, 3.00@4.00 Texans, fed steers, 3.25@4.00 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.25 ‘Texans, cows and 
Canners, 1.252.100 heifers, 1.50@ 2.75 
Poor toch bulls,  1.50@3.15 Texans, bulls. 2.00@ 2.65 


Packing operations are being actively prose- 
cuted and local buyers last week absorbed a 
large part of the 170,000 hogs on sale. Quality 
continues excellent,and proportion of selected 
light so small that a considerable premium 
for these is maintained. <A _ relatively firm 
provision market and enormous product sales, 
both domestic and foreign, helps the situation, 
and while hog quotations are narrow the price 
holds generally steady. Sales are largely at 
$3 0543 25 for good heavy and medium with 
assorted light up to 3 40@3 50 and coarse and 
rough lots down to 2 50@3. 

She sep prices have widened slightly, good to 
choice steady to strong, whiie the decline 
last week of 15@25e in common grades has 
continued into the present week. Foreign 
iuarkets are unsatisfactory, but there is a fairly 
good outlet for best muttons. Receipts last 
week 65,000 against 56,000 previous week and 
65,000 one year* ago. Good to choice sheep 
$35 254@3 75 with fancy export wethers 4@4 25, 
yearlings 4 25@4 75, common to fair mixed 
droves 1 75@3, Texas sheep 3 25@3 85. Fair 
to choice spring lambs 4 BOG 50, feeding 
lambs 2 75@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, rather too many ordinary cat- 
tle are coming forward and the market is 
heavy in tone. Receipts Monday of this week 
62 cars against 52a week ago and the _ price 
is opening 10c lower with quotations as fol- 
lows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #425@455 Com to good fat bulls, 2 25q: 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 4:10 425 Com to good fat cows, : 





Fair, 900 to 1100 Tbs, 560 400° Tleifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs, 410 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 300° 3 Bologna cows, p hd, ar 15 
Rough, half-fat, 800 F’sh cows & springers, 15.00 40.00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225 Veal calves, 400 475 





Hogs are active under a good demand and 
relatively small receipts. Only 15 double 
decks arrived Monday of this week, the price 
moving up 10@15c. Prime light $3 50@3 75, 
yorkers and mediums 3 60@3 70, heavy droves 
3 15@3 30, rough lots 2 65@ Sheep without 
new feature, ruling substantially steady, 
Monday’s receipts 22 double decks, with 
prime wethers, including some yearlings, 95@ 
105 tbs, salable at 83 90@4 35, good straight 
wethers, 85@90 Ibs, 3 65@3 80. mixed lots 3@ 
350, poor to common 2@2 75, spring lambs 
3OD0a@5, 

At Buffalo, cattle steady with offerings gen- 
erally ample. About 100 cars were received 
Monday of this week, market unchanged and 
atop price on choice native beeves $4 50. 
Better grades of butcher stuff 10¢ higher, 
while green cattle, or those showing~the ef- 
fect of grass, are weak to a shade lower. Thin 
stockers dull but good feeders wanted at 
prices as high as 3 25@3 35. Milena cows slow 
on the basis of 25@40 ea for fair to fancy. 
Veals steady at 3 50@5 with buttermilks 2 25@ 
275. Hugs active and substantially steady. 
Receipts Monday of this week, 60 double 
decks, showed a decrease, and heavy weights 
brought up to 3 35, with mixed droves 3 40@ 
350 and pigs. and yorkers 3 55@3 60. Sheep 
continue plentiful and this is against any ad- 
vance. Monday’s fresh supply was 40 double 
decks, market slow. Good to choice heavy 
export wethers and yearlings 3 75@4 50, mix- 
ed droves 2 75@3 50, choice to faney spring 
lambs 5 75@6 25. 

At New York, cattle prices not essentially 
changed from those ruling a week ago. All 
around offerings only moderate, but ample 
for the character of the demand. Ordinary 
to choice farm-fed steers $3 75@4 65 with sales 
largely at 4 15@4 50. Old cows and bulls 1 75 
@2 50, better grades 2 65@3 25. Moderate de- 
mand for choice veal calves at 4 50@4 80 with 
ordinary 3@3 50. Country dressed 4 50@6 50. 
Buttermilk calves 250@3. Hogs quiet and 
steady at 3 40@3 90, with choice pigs salable 
up to 4. A good many sheep have heen com- 
ing forward the past week, prices inclined to 
sag. Poor to prime 3@4 25 with fancy up to 
450, including yearlings, lambs 5 25@6 75. 

At Boston, stock cattle substantially un- 
changed with only a moderate demand. Two- 
year-old steers $12@22 ea, three-year-olds 20@ 

1, Choiee to fancy mileh cows with young 
calves 45@65 with ordinary to good 25@40. 

-\t London, American steers 83@9}c P tb, est 








om Ae 
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dressed weight, sheep 10@l1lc, est dressed 
weight. Refrigerator beef 64@7\c P tb. 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FOR PERIODS NAMED. 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted.) 
—Month of May~ —l1 mos to May ain 





1896 }895 18% 1 
Butter, ths, 786 524 17,522 4,868 
total value, R108 72 2,682 al 
av value, 13.8¢ 13.7¢ 15.4¢€ 16.5¢ 
Cheese, tbs, 210 5,491 2 
total value, #282 40 
av value, 8.7¢ 7.3¢ 
Beef, fresh. fhs, 24.623 15,204 
total value, $1,955 1,491 
av value, 7M 9. Re 
Beef, canned, fhs, 3.520 3,999 
total value, S247 375 
Beef, salted, ths, 6.823 4.714 
total value, aa79 203 
Tallow, tbs, 2021 
Bacon, Ibs, 32,104 
Hams, tbs, l0o.010 
Pork, tbs, 4.924 
Lard, ths, l. 31,921 
total value, F288 2.450 
av value, 5.60 7 .be 
Oleo oil, tbs, 3.891 6545 
total value, Rot 555 
Oleomargarine, Ths, 368 1,702 
total value, #74 157 
Total, #12641 11,971 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, general midsummer and _ holi- 
day dullness prevails,and the market is about 
as neglected here and at other western points 
as in the east. It is not the time of year to 
expect animation, and prices are maintained 
indifferently, without special effort to depress 
them. At New York and Boston, the inquiry 
is slack, but a good many animals ure chang- 
ing hands. At the point last named choice 
driving horses have sold up to 8300 ea, ordi- 
nary livery horses 65290,and heavy draft 100¢ 
200. The following table of quotations refers 
to Chicago auction sales 


Express and heavy draft horses, $70a175 
1100 to 1400-tbh chunks, Wa S85 
Coach and fast road horses, SO a@275 
850 to 1100-Th chunks, 25a45 


Ordinary drivers 50 and upward. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 


wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, ear or dock. From these, cou 
try consiznees must pay freicht and commission charges. 





When sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, a tirm feeling is shown in 
the market, sales of fancy occasionally ex- 
ceeding quotations. Ch marrow °'9%5 $1 la 
1 175 BP bu, medium 1 05¢1 O7%, peal05@1 07 
white kidney 1 20¢1 25, red 1 02541 05, black 
turtle soup 1 201 25, yellow eves 1 20@1 25, 
Cal limas 1 80, green peas 70 @77he. 

At Boston, a quiet tone,domestic goods fair- 
ly tirm. Simall h p pea $1 2541 3) PB bn, mar- 
row 121 O05. screened S04 We. seconds 70a SOc, 
Cal pea 1 5541 69, ch medium 1241 05, screen- 
ed 80 490c, seconds TO 80e, AY ellow eves 1@1 ), 
red kidney 1 10¢1 15, dried limas Sic P Ib. 

Eggs. 

At New York, stocks of strictly fancy fresh 
are small and prices on such hold up well. 
Fey new-laid nearby 154 15se P dz, state fresh 
gathered 12@125c¢, Pa country marks 12c,west- 
ern 115@12c BP dz, western and southern 
poor to fair 3242 85 P case. 

At Boston, demand rather light and an easy 
feeling on all grades except fancy. Nearby 
and Cape fey lbe P dz, ch fresh eastern 134c, 
fair to good ll@ize, Vt and N H eh fresh 13 
P dz, Mich fancy 12¢c, fair to good l0a@lle P dz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, prices irregular, fluctuating 
with supply, demand and condition. South- 
ern peaches $1 2542 50 P carrier, plums 14 
2 50, cherries T@10c P th, strawberries 8@18c¢ 
P qt, huckleberries 9@ 1c, blackberries 64 12c, 
green gooseberries 44 10c, blackcap raspberries 
jade, red 6a%e BP gt, muskmelons Wca@l1 25 P 
bu bskt, watermelons 13420 P 100. 

At Bostou, strawberries becoming searcer, 
other berries generally plentiful, melons firm. 
Ch large cherries 12@15¢ VP th, Dighton straw- 
berries 5¢8¢ P pt,Concord 7@12c, blackberries 
l0a@15e, blueberries 15420c, green gooseberries 
4a6c, red raspberries 526e BP 4-pt cup, Ga 
watermelons 315225 P 100, peaches 243 50 P 
6-bskt carrier, green apples 1@1 50 P 4 bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in fair demand at about for- 
mer prices. City bran 55«60c P 100 ths in bags, 
western spring 50@52\c in bags, winter 60c, 
middlings Tie, rye feed 50@d5c, linseed oil 
meal $18, cottonseed 20, linseed oil cake 16- 
50@17, screenings 40@65c P 100 ths, brewers’ 
meal 95@97hc, grits 974e%1, coarse corn meal 
65 4 68c. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are generally equal 
to demand and quotations are about ton fig- 
ures obtainable. Prime timothy hay 9244%%5c 
100 tbs, No 1 82400c. No 2 75 @ 80c, No 3 65 @ 
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70c, clover mixed 65@75c, clover 55@60c, salt 
hay 45450c, long rye straw No 1 $1@1 10, No 
2 85 295c, short rye 70@80c, oat 50260c, wheat 
40.@50c, tangled rye 65@7T5e. 

At Boston, market continues quiet, best 
grades steady. N Y and ch fey $19 P ton, 
fair to good 16 50@18, eastern 15 50@16,ch clo- 
ver and clover mixed 122413, swale 9@9 50, 
good to prime rye straw 22@25, oat 9. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market dull and arrivals of 
new too large for ready disposal. Southern 
Rose S87ica@3l 25 P bbl, Chili red 75c@1, see- 
onds DOatise, old 25@¢50e P bbl or sack. 

At Boston, only a small proportion of arriv- 
als will grade extra and under liberal receipts 
and slow demand, prices are more than 
steady. Old 2c P bu, new N_ C Rose anl 
Hebron S81 2542 P bbl, red 1, Norfolk Rose 
and Hebrons 1 25¢2, red 1 25a 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals moderate = and 
closely sold up, prices fairly tirm. Dress- 
ed poultry: Turkeys good to ch 0c P 
Ib, Phila spring chickens 16422¢, west- 
ern 14¢17c, western fowls 10¢10\c, spring 
ducks 14415e, white squabs S2¢2 2 P 
dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens 13¢15e P 
lb, fowls lle, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 70e@1 P pr, 
geese le@l 37, pigeons PO Be. 

At Boston, receipts light, prices ruling a lit- 
tle higher. Northern and eastern ch broilers 
15420¢ P th, extra fowls 124@135c, spring ducks 
1@l6e, western iced turkeys 10¢11e, chick- 
ens 12¢l6e, fowls 10¢. pigeons 3125 Pp th, 
Live fowls 19e, ducks 114 13e,chickens 124@15c. 

Vegetables, 

At New York, most kinds are plentiful. 
Home-grown stuffs arriving in larger quanti- 
ties and replacing southern. Asparagus 
Sia2 P dz behs. beets 141 50 P 100 behs, 
cabbage 2 50@3 P 100, new carrots 121 25 P 
100 behs, celery 50750e P dz, egg plant 545 50 
P bbl, cucumbers 25@50c P bskt, green peas 
1 0a2 P bag; horse radish 3¢5c P Ih, lettuce 
H0a@Tse P bbl, radishes 50¢@75e P 100° behs, 
rhubarb 14125 P 100 behs. string beans Tie@1 
P bskt, spinach 25@50e P bbl, white squash T5e 
P cra, marrow 75ec P cra, turnips, new white 

y 


122 ? 100 bechs. Fla tomatoes 40@75e P ecar- 
rier, Bermuda onions 75¢85e P cra, Egyptian 
14110) bag, No O The bP bbl. 


New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Cr, old potatoes wa35e P bu, 
native cabbage T5ea@31 P dz, native peas 1 25 
a1 50 ? bu, fowls 10e p lb 1 w, lée al w, veal 
calves 6e lw, 10¢@12e d w, beef Tec, fresh eggs 
1saise P dz, loose hay 15420 DP ton, rye straw 
18, cmy butter 20e P Ib, dairy 13415¢c.—At 
Waterbury, Ct, chickens 12c P Ibl w, l6e ad 
w, fowls 10e lw, turkeys I2e 1 w, 8c dw, 
fresh eggs 20c P dz, emy butter 20e P lb, dai- 
ry 16¢17ce, new full cream cheese 10c.—At 
Springtield, Mass. native peas 125 P bu, old 
potatoes 25 435c, chickens 144 16e P Ih, springs 
204 25c, fowls 11 412e, fresh nearby eggs Ibe P 
dz, western ll@i2e, eh baled timothy hay 
19 50220 P ton, cottonseed meal 23 5024, 
emy butter 18¢20e P lb, western tubs 16417c¢, 
dairy 144 16e. cheese 10c.—At Worcester, 
Mass, potatoes 50440¢ P bu,cabbage 141 50 P 
100 lbs, nearby fresh eggs lfi@ise P dz, west- 
ern 12413ec, fowls 15¢18¢ P lb, beef 5a7hke, 
mutton 6@48ce, emy butter 18420c, dairy lha@ 
18c.—At Providence, R I, bran 13 50¢14 P 
ton, middlings 15417 50, cottonseed meal 
29 Oa 33, hay 20 « , 0 fowls 12 415e Pp Ib. beef 
6@7c, mutton 7@8c, fresh eggs 17@18e VP dz, 
emy butter 18e P lb, dairy lic, new cheese 7@ 
Re, old potatoes 40c PRP bu, new 1 5042 50 P 
bbl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 


NEW YORK—<At Albany, potatoes dull and 
lower, 60@70c P bbl, cabbage $1 5045 P 100, 
strawberries 7@lic P qt, cherries 6@7e, let- 
tuce 15420c P bx, radishes 50¢75e P 100 behs, 
turnips T5@85c, asparagus 75c2125 P dz, to- 
matoes 14125 bx, string beans 80c@l P 
cra, green peas 50ca41 P bu: Chickens 15@14e 
P tbh lw, 14@15e d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 
14@15e d w, ducks 1l@i2zel] w, 124@1l3e d w, 
beef 546c, veal 5ia7c, hogs s}@4fc, mutton 
5a6c, milch cows 35@45ce ea, calfskins 40@ 
60c ea, eggs 134a4l4e P dz. Bran 12 P ton, 
middlings 14415, loose hay 17@19, baled tim- 
othy 16 50418, clover 15@17, rye straw 17@ 
18 50, oat straw 9 502410 50. 

At Syracuse, chickens 10e P tbh lw, 14@1lied 
w, turkevs 17418¢ d w, ducks 17@18e, broilers 
25430e, fresh eggs 12¢14c P dz, beef iaic P 
lb, veal 7@8e, hogs 5ja44ce, mutton 5¢7c, lamb 
15@22c, fine washed wool 10@12c, unwashed 6 
aw1i4e, caifskins 75¢¢1 10. Bran 12415 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 18420, middlings 14, loose 
hay 15414, baled 15@17, clover 12¢14, rye 
Straw 14416, oat 8249. Old potatoes 8@10c BP 


bu, new 2 25@2 50 P bbl, cabbage 1 20@1 25 Pp 
cra, asparagus 3@4c P beh, carrots 20e P bu, 
cucumbers 25@4c ea, lettuce l@2e P bch, rad- 
ishes 12c P dz bchs, onions 12c, spinach 25c P 
bu, peas 9c@$1 P bu, black raspberries 10@ 
12c P qt, red 5c, currants 6@Sc, gooseberries 
6a7e. 

Other Places-—-At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs llc, potatoes 8@10c, beans 0c, pork 
4a@5c, beef 6@38c, veal 3hc | w, lard 6c, chickens 
8c, shorts $14, middlings 13, corn 35c, oats 22c. 
—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs llc, potatoes 
10@12¢, corn 3hc, oats 22c, hay 10@11, lard 6c, 
beef 6@8e, mutton 5@6c, hogs 4@5c.—At More- 
land. Schuyler Co, hay 13, eggs 12c, lard 8c, 
wool 8@l6c.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 
unwashed wool 13@ld4c, washed 16417c, eggs 
l4c, veal calves 5c.—At Gerry, Chautauqua 
Co, veal 3he 1 w, hogs 5c d w. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
nearby eggs 12@12}c P dz, western 12c, fowls 
10;aile lw, 9% elle dw, spring chickens 13@ 
loc Lw, 15¢20e dw. Southern new potatoes 
S141 25 P bbl, cabbage 25@30ec, Fla tomatoes 
HaiTse P cra, egg-plant 2 50@5 P bbl, black- 
berries 6410ce qt. gooseberries 546c, cur- 
rants T@e, peaches 150@1 75 P case Ch 
timothy hay 17 P ton, Nol 16416 50, clover 
mixed 13413 50, straight rye straw 19420 
tangied 12412 50, wheat $8@8 50, bran 10@11 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$17 VP ton, No 1 16416 50, clover mixed 13 50 
a@14, rye straw 17 50018, wheat 7 50@8, bran 
12@12 50, middings 10411. Southern pota- 
toes 75c@1 50 P bbl, Bermuda onions 804%0e 
? cra, cabbage 75ca150 P 100, beans 35e45e 
» bu, blackberries 4¢7c¢ P qt, huckleberries 


5@b6ce, raspberries, black 5e6e, red 648 
Fresh eggs 1l0;aile P dz, chickens l3a@lic P 


th | w, fowls nL “100, ducks Se. 

OHIO— At Columbus, a glut in the fruit mar- 
ket, early peaches poor and dull, 40@50¢ P 
bu, watermelons S15@18 P 100, muskmelons 
1254150 P era, blackberries 7T5c@1l P bu 
black raspberries 90ca@1 15, new potatoes 354 
1c } bu, old 15c, new southern onions 404 
1c, turnips fie, cabbages 1241 50 P 100 heads 
Poultry active and steady. Chickens Te P 
ib lw, 8c d w, roosters 20c ea, turkeys 6 
w, Sc dw, spring ducks 12$¢ d w, spring 
chickens 12c l w, 15c d w, fresh eggs 9e P 
Live stock quiet and firm. Best ste t 
100 Ibs, hogs 3 40, sheep 2504@a3, milch cows 
30240 ea, veal calves 446. Bran 11 P ton, 
middlings 15, shorts 10, loose hev 11413, baled 
11412 50, oat straw 6 50@7, rye 748 Fine 
washed wool 12@13c P lb, unwashed 11412 


green hides 3c, cured 4@5e. 
At Toledo, old potatoes held firmly at 50a 


40c P bu, white onions *%cea@Si P sack, red 1 
a1 10, cabbages 9004115 P cra, beets 15426 
dz, cucumbers 30¢440ce P bskt, celery 204 
25c P th, red currants 350¢4 P stand, whit 





3 50@4, blueberries 3 50. Poultry quiet. 
Chickens 10@1le P t 1 w, roosters 4@6c, tur- 
keys 1l0@12e d w, ducks 10@12¢, fresh eggs 94 
lic. Bran 10411 P ton, middlings 10 
loose hay 1441450, baled 13@14, oat straw 
646 50, rye 8a8 50. 

At Cleveland, poultry fairly active and firm. 
Chickens 94@%ice P tb i wy, springs 14@15c, tur- 
keys 7 «Tse, ducks 7@8c, springs 12 @12he, fresh 
eggs 10balle P dz, good to best steers $5 Ti a4 
P 1900 lbs, veal calves 4 2544 75, hogs 3 25a 
3 Sd, sheep $43 £5. Southern potatoes 350 4 40c 
P bu. onions 2 25@2 50 P bbl, cabbages S5c 4 
110 cra, beets 15420c P dz behs, green 
beans 20@25¢ P bu, green peas 1 25@1 40, cu- 
cumbers 25@¢50ec DP dz. Baled timothy hay 
8414 56 P ton, loose 14416, oat straw 5 50246, 
rye 649, bran 11, middlings 10@12, timothy 
seed 1 6021 80 P bu, clover seed 4 8045. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 
alice P lb, dairy Lia@l6c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch emy 16@17c, dairy 12@15¢.—At Os- 
wego, Oswego Co,l6c.—At Baldwinsville, On- 
ondaga Co, l4c.—At Moreland, Schuyler Co, 
14c.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, I4c.—At 
Gerry, Chautauqua Co, lic. 

At New York, the market holds at 154c with 
searcely any variation in tone. Demand rules 
fair and receipts pass out of first hands 
promptly. The low price has not attracted as 
large an export demand as might be expected, 
although the total exports since May 1 are 
greatly in excess of those of the corresponding 
time last year. Some doubtful creamery sells 
at 15c and under grades are dull. Dairy shows 
a wide range in quality and price. Prices 
governing round lots, and subject to some ad- 
vance for selections in asmall way, are as 
follows: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 154c P th, western firsts 14@14}c, sec- 
onds 124@13c, N Y fey emy 15@15he, N Y dai- 
ry balf tubs fey 144@15c, firsts 13@14c, west- 
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ern dairy firsts 11@12c, seconds 93@10c, fac- 
tory icy 105 @11e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, dull and lower. Good 
to ch cmy, Elgin 15¢ pP tb, Ohio 1she, ch dairy 
9c, country stock 7c.—At Cleveland, fairly ac- 
tive and about steady. Good to ch emy 12@ 
Ise, Elgin 15@16c, dairy 8@12c.—At Toledo, 
fairly active. Good toch cmy 15@17c, dairy 
12@14c.—At Cincinnati, market rather easy. 
Fey Elgin cmy 16}c, Ohio emy 13@14c, dairy 8c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts fairly lib- 
eral, demand moderate, prices well sustained. 
Fey cmy butter 16@17c P tb, ch 15@16c, imt 
cmy J2@13c, dairy 11@12ce. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, firm for best 
grades. Western fey cmy 15$c P tb, fair to 
prime 12@15c, fey prints 17c. 

At Boston, no new features in the market, 
fine creamery moving fairly at steady prices. 
Quotations for round lots are as follows: Vt 
and N H fey* emy assorted sizes 164c P hb, 
northern N Y 16@16}c, western fresh tubs as- 
sorted sizes 15}@16c, northern firsts lic, east- 
ern 14@1l5c, western tirsts 14@14}c, seconds 
11@12c, extra Vt dairy 14c, N Y 14c, first. 13c, 
western imt cmy 11@12c. Prints 1@2c¢ _ pre- 
mium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars 7@8e P tb, flats 645@74c, imt Swiss 
11@412c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
Tc, tlats T@Tic, skims 64c.—At Ogdensburg, St 
Lawrence Co, 1442 bxs offered, 200 sold at 6%c. 

At Cuba,1000 bxs large white sold at 64c, 800 
se sent on commission, 4000 small including con- 
tracted at 68@6ic, Abbot Union at 7c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10kc.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 10sc.—At Moreland, 
Schuyler Co, 8c. 

At New York, the market is again discour- 
aging and weaker. Dullness is a prominent 
feature, neither exporters nor home buyers do- 
ing much business. Supplies are not heavy 
and really choice is in only moderate receipt. 
N Y full cream ch large white fcy 64 @62c P tb, 
ch 64, 4a62e, fair to good 5a6e, colored fey 63@ 
6je, good to ch 64 abhe, ch smi ill white and 
colored 7e, ch light skims 5@5ie, part skims 
4@4he, full skims 14@2% 

Ohio—At C siuusbua, unchanged. Family 
favorite 9c P ib, flats 8ie, limburger 12c.—At 
Cleveland, quiet and firmer. Full cream ched- 


dars S8@8le, tlats 7@Tie, skims 4@6c, imt 


Swiss, new 10¢12c.—At Toledo, in good de- 
mand. Full cream echeddars 10@11c, flats 8@ 
9c, imt Swiss 11¢@13c.—At Cincinnati, de- 
mand slow, market easy. Prime to ch family 


favorite 7,48c, Ohio flats T@7he, twins 8@8hke, 
young America 8) «9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand moderate 
prices easy. N Y cheese 7{?@8c P tb, flats 8@ 
sie. 

At Boston, market well supplied, but dull at 

about former prices. N Y small extra Tse P hb, 
large Te, firsts 6 ebhe, seconds 5@5ic, Vt small 
Tia7he, large The, firsts 6a 6he, seconds 5a5ke, 
sage ¢ he ese Thase, skims 2@4c,Ohio flat 6)}@7Te. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
colored dull at The. 

- EE — 


The Hop [Movement and [tarket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, June 30—While there is very lim- 
ited activity in the market, prices are well sus- 
tained, especially on the choice grades. Ad- 
vices from abroad are more encouraging. On 
the London market Pacific and New York state 
hops are reported well cleared out at the low 
prices. English plantations have been attack- 
ed by vermin, which fact has caused some 
strengthening in prices, but spraying and 
washing being generally in vogue it is not 
known how serious the damage may 
prove. In New York state and on the coast 
crops are in good condition although very 
little labor is expended on the yards. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
June 24 June 26 June 29 


State N ¥ crop "44, choice, 744@8 713@8 7',@8 
” : “med to prime.5d!, 634 5i,a@blg 54,@634 

ns e "94, choice, 4@5 4@5 45 
. “ “med to prime, 4@41, 4a4\, 4@4\¢ 

“ * Com, 24;@3 245a@3 23@3 

old olds 245 243 24 

Pacific coast, 95 choice, 7@7K% 7@i*, 7@idg 

~ ‘6 med to prime, hab 5@6 5@6 
crop "SM choice, 4 @44 4@4), 4@4hg 
med to prime, 3@ 8@3 45 3@3%3 

“ ‘ eommon, Qu 219 

German, H@ 20 14@20 Ne A 


CoBLESKILEL (Schoharie), N Y—Shipments 
during June from this point were 253 bales 
compared with 337 bales during the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

Lonpon. Eng. June 15—Since the recent 
rain the plantations have improved in a mark- 
ed degree, the bine has grown very fast and 
begun to throw out side shoots and generally 
Speaking there is healthy and vigorous appear- 





THE DAIRY SITUATION 


ance that will go along way toward assist- 
ing the bine to combat the vermin with which 
it continues to be attacked. The rain dis- 
lodged a lot of the fly and lice, but both are 
still very plentiful and persistent, and wash- 
ing is still being carried on. In many 
grounds, however, there is an appreciable im- 
provement even as regards the aphis. The 
trade has been a little more active during the 
last few days. Holders are asking more 
money and in some cases getting it. The 
prospects are now brighter than a week ago 
and should good weather continue the plants 
will do well. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 

Oxn10 —Reports from Brown Co indicate a 
promising outlook for tobacco, better than for 
the past two years, although in the eastern 
part of the county the chinch bug 1s doing 
considerable damage. Around Cincinnati 
offerings are heavy, thus checking any ten- 
dency to better prices, which might other- 
wise have ruled. The proportion of really 
good tobacco is small and the better grades 
are firm. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The movement in the coun- 
try districts appears less vigorous than in the 
few preceding weeks, and transactions around 
Lancaster have been limited, especially in 
old goods. Weather continues favorable tor 
the growing crop and fields look promising. 

New Yorx—At Baldwinsville, trading is 
lively in this district, with much buying and 
frequent deliveries. Prices are said to range 
at 2to 10e. The new crop looks well, favora- 
ble weather having given the plants a fine 
start. Good cultivation is now needed to in- 
sure a first-class crop. Around Benton Cor- 
ners the acreage is increased. 

neal 

Catarrh.—J. J. B. has chickens which had 
what appeared to be a bad cold in their heads 
and throat, the chickens would sneeze and 
cough, soon the eyes became affected and 
sometimes swollen, and the hen partially lost 
her sight. Finally two lumps appeared on 
its head between the eyes and bill. They 


15 


were filled with a yellowish matter that 
seemed to be caused by matter passing from 
the nostril and pressing out the skin. Treat- 
ment: Keep the chickens in adry place aud 
bathe the heads with warm water. Then 

hold the heads for 10 minutes over a_ vessel 
pinta ye | boiling water with a piece of 
camphor, about the size of a hickory nut, put 
in it; do this twice a day. See that the nos- 
trils are well cleaned out, and put a little 
cayenne pepper in its food. If the eyes are 
very sore, put a drop of the following into 
the eye twice a day: Acetate of lead 4 gr, 
tincture of opium 5 drops and water 1 oz; 

shake up. 





A Money Making Farmers’ Picnic. 
Cc. A. CALL, OHIO. 





Our Summit county farmers’ institute is in- 
dependent of state aid or control. We not 
only select our own speakers and topics, but 
pay our own bills. We have worked harmo- 
niously together, realizing that which costs us 
nothing is usually worth just the amount it 
costs. Our way of raising funds may be useful 
to other farms and organizations that want to 
help themselves. 

We have a farmers’ picnie during the latter 
part of August each year in some one of our 
many summer resorts,and a fee of five cents ad- 
mission is charged. A fine literary program is 
furnished. Farmers and citizens of every occu- 
pation, especially politicians,come. These gath- 
erings frequently number from 5000 to 6000 peo: 
ple,and in addition to the interest afforded by 
the exercise from the platform, prove to be 
profitable as a social feast after the long sea- 
son of toil upon the farm. Then each even- 
ing, during the institute, a special feature is 
added to interest the public in general, and a 
fee of 10c admission is charged. The hall, 
seating about 600 persons, is filled at these 
evening entertainments. Our purpose, you will 
see, is to raise funds, but while doing it, 
make it a pleasure to all to attend, in fact 
aoe it so attractive that all want to be 
there. 








The way the “U, S.” 





“Whips” the “Poor” “Baby.” 





“U. S.” people sued Mrs. Rowland because she chose the “Baby.” She 
beat them in both trial and appellate courts, and then sued them for expenses 


and the “storage” of the U.S. machine. 


“* We have used a ‘ Baby’ No. 2 


to cut your hand on. 


Five Corners, Cayuga Co., New York. 


Separator twice a day for nearly two years. It 
is very easy to clean, not taking ten minutes to take it apart and wash it. 
easier and quicker washed than the U. S., and easier kept clean. 
It is easily turned by hand power. 


It is much 
Has no sharp flanges 
With the De Laval we can 


make a lb. of butter from 16 Ibs. of milk any month of the year, while with the U. S. 


it takes 22 Ibs. of milk for a Ib. of butter. 
wanted the ‘ Baby.’ 


all took the De Laval after a few days’ trial. 


We gave both a fair trial and decided we 


There were quite anumber of people near me who tried both, but 


No one need be afraid to try the De Laval. 


We would give up our dairy if we had to do without the Separator now. We sepa- 
rate as soon as it is milked and then the milk is warm to feed, and with some meal 


makes’ good calf feed.” 


Mrs. GEORGE ROWLAND. 


Send for New Hand Catalogue No. 246, Separator Comparison Pamphiet, and 
‘Facts From Users,’’ constituting a complete education in “‘separatorology.”’ 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


WESTERN OFFICES: 
Sie ILL. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., NEW your. 











tifully illu strated Catalog for 1896. 
ye Finish. 


p BUGGIES, PHAETONS. SURRIES, WAGONS, | 


CAE:TS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
a At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best jar- 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
in the world, for the money. All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 
Prices in plain figures. Offices, sales- 
rooms, factories : CourtSt. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, O. 















DON’T BUY ™ 


A Carriage, Buggy, Phaeton or vehicle of any description 
without first getting our illustrs ited catalogue and price list 
(sent free). Wesell only work manufactured in our factory 


GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
at prices within reach of all. Capacity, 10,000 Jobs per year. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
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KAYA 


Box 377 E Columbus, O. 
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A Sacred Day. 


(The national holiday in too many instances is turned 
into a time of riotous nonsense and foolish license. 
Commenting upon this tendency, as shown by a parade of 
Fourth of July “fantastics,” L. C. W. writes:] 

Shades of our fathers! Is this the way 

Your children observe the sacred day, 

When, face to face with Death, in birth, 

Freedom struggled to the earth? 

Borne in pain of prayer and slaughter, 

The centuries’ full-grown goddess-daughter! 





Sons of patriots! Do ye claim 

The right to wear so grand a name? 

Such crazy mummeries belong 

To All Fool’s day. O, do not wrong 

The memories, bought with tears and blood, 
With mockeries vain and license rude! 


But let the nation’s holiday, 

With civic pomp and pageants gay, 

Recall the glorious deeds of old; 

So shall her children aye uphold 

The pillars that support the state, 

And make her strong, and pure and great. 


The Little Church 
of Cherryvale. 


By Gertrude Smith, Author of The Rousing of 
Mrs Potter and Other Stories. 





ELL, THIS IS THE DAY 
we christen her. I’ve 
thought over some names 
and I suppose you have. 
We'll talk them over as 
we walk along.’’ 

‘“*The next thing will 
be a church, then we'll 





be a town.’ 

**Yes, a church and a 
you'll see the wagons coming. 

The two men were walking away from the 
two houses, that were on this close September 
day to be given the right to be called a town. 
All the prairie round about the houses for an 
area of two square miles was marked off into 
house lots. The horizon’s blueblack line 
circled a vast sea of waving grass. Far in 
the was a point of glistening silver. 
There was the present terminus of the rail- 
road. In one month more the rails would be 
laid directly in front of the two houses. 

The men were walking to the railroad ter- 
minus to enroll the name of the new town. 
As they owned all the town lots and many 
miies of the prairie round about that would 
eventually sell as farming land, it was most 
important that the town should be well 
named. 

‘*What do 
the chureh?’’ 

‘*Hold on till we have a town before we be- 
gin on the church,’’ Dan Hitchcock answer- 
ed. He rose head, shoulders and chest above 
the little man by his side. 

‘You know I come out here and put my 
money in with the understanding that the 
church should be thought of first thing. I 
want them to know at the terminus and 
advertise that our town starts with Christian 
principles,’’ 

‘* The descriptions will goin with the church, 
to be sure,’’ Dan asserted. 

‘*When there ain’t none?’’ said Joel Deed. 
‘*No, sir, I don’t begin no town onalie. I 
ain’t a land shark come out here to draw peo- 
ple for what they won’t get. I come out here 
to start a Christian community and deal hon- 
est.’’ 

The 
ground 


school house and 


east 


you allow you can give toward 


sun turned the grasses on the rise of 
before them in reds and yellows. 


Joel’s eyes caught the brilliant coloring, and 
his expression softened. 

‘*You see them weeds and grasses, how the 
sun lights ’em till they look 


as though they 





EVENINGS AT HOME 





might be a bed of flowers? And you see this 


fine country beautiful as Eden, all around 
us? I want it to be like the promised land 
to the poor souls that come out here for 
homes. I want ’em to feel——’”’ 


**Well, then I’ll give a hundred: dollars to- 
ward the church, and we’ll order out the lum- 
ber to-day,’’ Dan Hitchcock interrupted. 

‘I suppose your conscience will be clear on 
that so we can advertise her.’’ 

**Yes,’’ Joel answered, doubtfully, ‘‘I should 
think that would be honest. I’ve put aside 
two hundred dollars, but part of that must go 
for benches and things.’’ 

‘*Where did you think we'd put her?’’ ask- 
ed Dan, looking down at the little man with 
the merry twinkle that all through their talk 
had been shining in his eyes. He yearned to 
make sport of Joel but the dignity of his fel- 
low townsman’s wealth and consequent power 
forbade it. 

**On the 
house just 


street that'll run longside of my 
beyond that second clump of sun 


flowers. I've sent back to Illinois for some 
Lombardy poplars to set out. They grow 
quick on this prairie; and I want ’em to get 


a start growing so when people begin to come 
next spring it won't look too bare. There 
used to be a row of 12 in front of our church 
back in Illinois. 

“The twelve 
mind when I 
following out the idea here. 
acter to the place.’’ 

Dan Hitcheock gave a sudden twitch of his 
mustache, and pulled his wide-brimmed felt 
hat low on his forehead. ‘‘Good plan!’ he 
said ‘‘you've got an eye for business, Joel. 
I'll have a picture of the church drawn up to 
senda along with the advertisement.’”’ 


come to 
thought of 
give 


apostles always 
looked at them. I 
It'll 


my 


char- 


‘Yes, I thought of that,’’ answered Joel. 
‘“*T’ve drawed it out, something as I allow it 


to look.’’ He took a small piece of brown 
wrapping paper from his pocket and handed 
it to Dan. **I showed it to Jennie; she thinks 
I’m considerable of an architect,’’ he added 
with a wide smile of satisfaction, that linger- 
ed on his face as Dan studied the paper. 
‘Why, look a here, you’ve set a cross over 
the door! Ain't this to be a Protestant 
chureh?”’ 

“Yes, but that don't 
makes a tinish and wan't 
stand in place of a steeple. 
the white. Another 
thing must be painted.”’ 

‘*These marks here stand for the Lombardy 
poplars, I suppose,’’ said Dan, ‘* but what do 
you call this round circle at the back?’’ 

‘That's where I allowed the graveyard 
would be,”’ answered Joel, in a subdued tone. 

‘“*Well, you forehanded!’’ All Dan’s 
pent-up mirth forth in a hearty laugh. 
**I suppose this tly-speck for a 
grave, don’t it?’ 

‘*It’s always them that’s readiest witha 
laugh that’s first to shed tears,’’ 
with prophetic earnestness. 

‘*Well, now you've got a church anda grave- 
yard, and one of my family buried in it, let’s 
settle on the name for our town. We only got 
about a mile more now before we'll 
terminus. What do you think of Cherryvale?”’ 

**T don’t see no connection in that name,”’ 
said Joel, *‘there ain’t any cherries, and there 
ain’t no vale on this prairie.’’ 

‘*My wife thought of the name,’’ Dan said, 
with a meditative smile. ‘‘Idon’t suppose 
there is sound sense in it, but it’s got a pleas- 
ant sound now, hasn’‘t it?’’ 


The 
much. 
I mean to 
year the 


signify. cross 

It'll 
paint 
whole 


cost 


cross 


are 
ore ke 


here stands 


’ 


said Joel, 


be to the 


‘*It’s misleading. You'd look to see hills 
aud fruit trees and river, and we ain't no 


such attractions to offer.’’ 

‘*There’s that run two miles north of us 
with trees along the edge. How do you know 
there isn’t wild cherry trees among them’?’’ 

‘*There is!’’ said Joel, his face lighting up. 
“*T saw them when I was down there yester- 
day. And there’s considerable of a cliff along 
the run. It’ll bea real pretty spot when it’s 
cleared up, for Sunday school picnics. Cher- 
ryvale. Yes, I like the sound of that name 
first rate. I see a town called Rest on a set- 
tlers’ map of Nebraska and it seemed like my 
notion of a name, but you’vea right to a 
choice as well as me.”’ 

Dan Hitcheock stooped and pulled two 
blades of grass. **We’ll settle it by luck,’’ he 













said. ‘‘The shortest blade is for Rest, and 
the longest for Cherryvale. Twice out of 


three times, draw!’ 
They stopped in their walk, and Joel, with 
the pleased smile of a child in a new game, 
drew a grass blade from Dan’s hand. 
**One for Cherryvale! Again.’’ 
Joel drew again 
**Two for Cherryvale!’ 
won't iny wife be pleased! 
Joel heaved a sigh of relief. 
**[T was afraid it would come on 


*shouted Dan. ‘* Now 


’? 


Rest,’’ he 


said. They walked on more rapidly and were 
soon at the terminus. There was but one 
board shanty here, but it represented the 


principal business center of the country. It 
was in fact the only other town in the county 
with the exception of Cherryvale. The two 
men had reached the wide board platform, 
that extended along the railroad track, where 
the station was some time to be. 

Dan had walked on and entered the shanty, 
but Joel had stopped and was speaking to a 
young girl who sat on the edge of the platform, 
looking sadly off over the prairie toward 
Cherryvale. Joel had supposed his wife and 
Dan’s were the only women in many hundred 
of miles. 

‘*You're a new-comer here, ain't you?’’ he 
asked, standing before her, with a warm smile 
of welcome. 

“*Yes, Iam,’’ said the girl, without raising 
her eyes, ‘* but if I had a cent of money I’d be 
the tirst to get away.’’ 

“Who do you belong to? 
father?’’ 

‘“*T ain’t got any father. J come out here to 
marry Andrew Hastings and when I get here 
[ tind there ain’t any church, and there ain’t 
any minister nor anything. I’ll set here till I 
turn to stone, but I don’t go into that 
shanty.’’ 


s 


Who is your 


‘*The scoundrel! I should say you'd better 
not!’’ said Joel. ‘*‘How long you been here?’’ 
**Last night, 6 o’clock.’’ 
**Have vou sot here ever since? 
“*Yes, I’ve set here ever since. He comes 
out and coaxes me, and thinks I’ll give in, 
but I won't. He knew well enough I wasn’t 
that kind before he sent for me.’’ 
**You’ll have to come home with me to 
Cherryvale and my wife and Dan Hitchcock’s 
will look out for you. You don’t look old 


enough to be married, no how. How old are 
you?”’ 

‘**Sixteen. I guess I’m old enough to be 
married if there was a minister around to 


’” 


marry me! 
“You wouldn't 
now, after the way 


vou”’’ 


Andrew Hastings 
treated you, would 


marry 


he’s 


‘Yes,’’ answered the girl, slowly. ‘“‘I 
wouid.’’ 
**Well, you must think a govod sight of 


him!’’ 
‘*Guess I wouldn't 
to marry him if [ didn’t.’ 
Joel studied the face of 


have come way out here 


his companion si- 


lently for a moment. She was very pretty, 
with clear brown eyes, and a firm, small 
mouth. Her hands were tiny and covered 


with cheap rings. 

‘*We’re going to have a church over at Cher- 
ryvale in a week or two. We’re going to send 
our order for lumber to-day. The 
were all tired out turning we walked 
over but I think you’d better go back with 
us, as I said, and—’’ 


horses 


sod so 


The girl was looking up eagerly into his 
face. 

‘““Did you say you was going to havea 
chureh?’’ 

“Yes. I wouldn’t advise you to do it, but 


I was thinking if yo. was bound to marry the 
young man you might wait till the church 
was done and then we’d have a wedding.’’ 


“Yes, I'll wait. I’ll go tell Andrew. He 
said he meant all right!’’ The girl sprang 
up and ran away in the direction of the 
shanty. 

Joel looked down the stretch of shining 
rails. There was to be a church in Cherry- 


vale, but he had not thought of a minister as 
an immediate necessity! The men were gath- 
ered about the door of the shanty talking in 
loud earnestness. Dan Hitchcock led the 
conversation with dramatic emphasis of arms 
and head. A short distance away Andrew 























Hastings stood talking in a low tone to his 
sweetheart. He had his arm around her, 
and she was looking trustingly up into his 
face. 

‘‘Andrew said he wasn’t to blame all the 
time, but I wouldn’t believe it,’’ she said, as 
Joel came up to them. ‘‘It’s my fault being 
so smart coming before he said.’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Andrew Hastings. ‘‘That’s 
what I’ve been telling her steady for twelve 
hours.’ 

‘Well, where did I think a church or a min- 
ister could spring from out of this, I’d like to 
know’?’’ asked the girl. 

‘*Another time I guess you’ll believe me,’’ 
said Andrew. 

‘‘Yes, I will. I’m awful ashamed the way 
I’ve acted, Andrew.’’ 

‘*‘So am I; what do you think these gentle- 
men will think of me, Nell?’’ 

‘‘T come before he told me to. My aunt I 
lived with said I couldn’t come, and fussed 
at me so I just run away. I didn’t think a 
week or two would make any difference, and I 
thought Andrew would be glad to see me no 
matter when I come.’’ 

‘‘You can go over to Cherryvale and stay 
with my wife,’’ said Joel to Nell, while he 
held out his hand to Andrew. ‘‘I’m glad it’s 
all right, young man. You’ve saved yourself 
a horse whipping. That’s our law out here 
tell we get a_ better one.’’ 

Andrew looked down at the little man and 
laughed loudly. He was several inches taller 
than Dan Hitchcock and carried a revolver in 
his belt. 

‘You'd give it to me, 
father?’’ he said. 

Nellie laughed, clapping her small hands 
against her lover's. 

‘What do you carry that revolver for?’ 
asked Joel 

‘IT want to look like the pictures of wild 
life on the plains.’”’ 

Andrew drew the revolver from his belt, 
and waving it above his head shot twice into 
the air. Nell covered her ears with her hands 
and screamed. Dan Hitchcock and the men he 
was talking to quickly gathered about them. 

What’s all this disturbance 
What’s this girl here for?’’ said Dan. 


wouldn’t you, 


about?’’ 


‘*She’s come out here to marry me. Any 
asked Andrew, good-naturedly. 
‘*Perllaps you’re the gentleman that might un- 
dertake to horsewhip me?’’ 

The two men slowly measured each other’s 
giant-like proportions. 
‘They're going to get married,’’ said Joel, 
t’s all right. All they lack is a minister.’’ 


objections?’’ 


ae 


Dan Hitchcock pushed his wide-rimmed 
hat on the back of his head and folded his 
arms across his chest. 

I°ll marry ‘em,’’ he said, ‘‘in short or- 


Look here!’’ said Andrew, taking a step 
forward, his eyes blazing with anger, ‘‘Do 
vou see this lady? Well, you stop your mak- 
ing light.’’ ; i 

‘I’m not making light,’’ said Dan. ‘‘I’m an 
ordained minister of the gospel. If you don't 
it, send back to Utica, New York, and 
you'll tind my record. I’ve papers in Cher- 
ryvale, as to that which will prove I speak 
the truth.’’ 

‘*How comes it I never heard this, Dan?’’ 
asked Joel, standing near with a look of rey- 
erence, 

‘Because you’ve only known me since I 
moved to Illinois, and here in Kansas.’’ 


belheve 


‘Then will you marry us?’’ asked Nell, 
running to Dan and_= grasping his arm. 
‘When the church is done, will you marry us, 
then I can write my aunt everything was all 
right?’’ 

**Yes, I’ll put on the cloth for the day,’’ said 
Dan, ‘‘and my fee will be a kiss from the 
little bride. ’’ 

‘*What made you give up preaching?’’ asked 
Joel. 

Dan’s face had grown very grave. ‘‘It isn’t 
to be talked about,’’ he said shortly, and turn- 
ed away. 

So Nell went to Cherryvale and waited un- 
til the church was built, and Dan’s honor as 
en ordained minister was proven. Andrew 
decided to locate in Cherryvale and built him- 
self a comfortable two-roomed house. On the 
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OLD GLORY! 


Words by HENRY DENVER. 


Music by T. V. SHoRT. 
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3. The plow-share, brightened by 
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That fought at Bun- ker Hill, And 


lum-bia’s stir- ring songs are heard Re- sound-ing thro’ the shade; Their 
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great-er strife,Shall bear thee on- ward still. 
And cheer the ev- er - glade. 
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day after the church was finished all the 
population of the new little town turned out 
to the wedding. 

‘‘It’s a good omen for the town that we're 
started in with two such clever, straightmind- 
ed young people,’’ said Joel to Dan, as they 
walked away from the church when the ser- 
vice was over. 


‘‘Yes, there’s love enough in these two 
hearts to give hope for a metropolis,’’ answer- 
ed Dan. 

**You did well as a minister. I wonder you 
ever left off preaching.’' 

‘*Do you? Well, perhaps it wasn’t right but 
did you ever notice we’re not given the chance 
of running our own lives in this world?”’ 
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Bethel Ann’s Chickens. 


ISADORE BAKER. 





‘*Bethel Ann, do come to thy winder and 
see what ails them ’ar chickens. ‘They’re act- 
in’ mighty queer, it seems to me, a swallowin’ 
strings with red, white and blue papers ’tach- 
ed, flutterin’ round as if they’d been to a 
Fourth of July pienic!’’ 

‘*For land sakes!’’ exclaimed the tall Bethel 
Ann, as she adjusted her **spees”’ and took a 
nearer view of the biddies. ‘* What de they a 
tryin’ to do? That yaller hen has two strings 


and is struttin’ for all’s out like a rooster ”* 


learnin’ to crow.”’ 

The poultry did indeed present a most comi- 
cal appearance, and with true woman curiosi- 
ty the two elderly guardians of the small back 
dooryard started to investigate. ‘‘Lookout, 
now,’’ said Bethel Ann, ‘‘don’t seare *’em 
away—there! I’ve got the black pullet!’’ and 
she proceeded to fumble at the string and 
straighten out the crumpled paper fastened to 
it. 

‘‘There’s somethin’ writ on it, true’as I’m 
alive,’’ said the grim Minerva, holding the 
chicken as a goddess might be supposed to 
pose an owl. 

‘*Well, what is it? Can’t you read?’’ com- 
plained Bethel Ann. 

‘**No, nor can you without winders in your 
eyes. But only see how the crazy things 
are acting as if they were real carrier pigeons 
as I’ve heard tell on.’’ 

It would be interesting to know what the 
little black hen thought about it as the two 
ungainly women bent over her trying to read 
the message she had brought, like lightning 
from the cloud on a string. This, however, 
was no Morse hieroglyphic, but read in very 
plain English, “Please keep your chickens at 
h nine,” 

‘Well, now,’’ said the wise one to bewild- 
eredl Bethel Ann, ‘*that’s some trick of them 
‘air new nabors. I noticed ’em shooin’ oid 
blackie t’other day, but we’ve always been 
used to lettin’ ’em run just as the Lord’s 
critturs ought to run, fly or creep, as he de- 
signed ’em to do, and as for shuttin’ up chick- 
ens, they never do half so wellif they don’t 
have privileges. I wonder what’s on the rest 
o’ them papers. This is a red one, let’s catch 
the yaller hen. She hasa blue paper. May 
be that tells just how we are to keep a biddy 
at home that’s fond of callin’ on the nabors.’’ 

Each paper contained the same _ request 
‘*Please keep your chickens at home,’’ and for 
the benefit of those who would like to try the 
experiment I will explain how it was accom- 
plished. The poultry of Bethel Ann would 
have exhausted the patience of a saint by 
their depredations, and neighbors are seldom 
saints, outside of a cemetery. The manner of 
sending the message had been discussed pro 
and con by the Reynolds household, and it had 
at length been decided to fasten a grain of 
corn on to the end of a string; at the other 
end attach the bit of paper, and the more to 
attract attention, the papers were to be patri- 
otic. The biddies, greedy feeders that they 
are, soon disposed of the corn and ran flutter- 
ing home, each with a string in her mouth. 
Now if they had been furnished with the pro- 
verbial hen’s teeth they might have bitten 

the cords, but due allowance had been made 
for the lack of dentition in domestic fowls, 
and it is safe to surmise that the warning was 
heeded by the two owners of ‘“‘the chickens 
that looked like they'd just come froma 
Fourth o’ July picnic.”’ 
A 


Transportation at Cost. 


CHARLES M. COX, BOSTON. 


Your recent editorial comment on _ the fact 
that strawberry growers in Delaware and New 
Jersey receive not more than two to four cents 
per basket net, while the retail price in New 
York and New England is 10 to 15 cents per 
basket, was well timed. Why don't you in 
this connection bring up the great value to the 
farmer of government ownership of railroads. 
If there is any one thing which would help 
the farmer both in the east and the west, the 
south and the north, it is transportation at 
cost. It would then be possible for the farmer 
to get out of his crops a reasonable proportion 
of the retail price. We are buying bran in 
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Dakota at $4 per ton, all sacked, and are pay- 
ing $8 per ton to get the bran here, and it is 
shipped lake and rail at that. If we had gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads it would 
doubtless be possible for the New England 
farmer to enjoy the luxury of eating straw- 
berries raised by his fellow farmers in Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey, whereas now, as a rule, 
the farmer is unable to buy anything ‘‘out 
of season.’’ 


ee 


‘sProtection and Prosperity.”’ 





New books on the tariff question are bound 
to appear at the outset of a presidential cam- 
paign. Protection and Prosperity, by George 
b. Curtiss, of Binghamton, N Y, however, 
does not belong to the usual crop, and while 
it will be welcome during the discussions of 
the coming months, yet it will no doubt be- 
come a standard book of reference for years to 
come. It is the most complete and compre- 
hensive work on the tariff question ever issu- 
ed. It gives the commercial and fiscal policies 
of all nations from the days of antiquity to 
the present year. The tariff history of Eng- 
land and the United States naturally claims 
the major portion of the book, and no one who 
is desirous of becoming fully informed on all 
phases of the tariff question should fail to study 
carefully every chapter and every table of Mr 
Curtiss’ work. It is of especial interest to 
agriculturists, as it was to the English farm- 
ers that Richard Cobden made his strongest 
appealin inaugurating his movement that 
was to convert the world to free trade and it 
is the American farmer who has felt the need 
of legislation that would insure him a_ good 
market and fair prices. Whether it 1s through 
protection or free trade must be decided after 
a thorough study of the experiences of the 
past, both at home and abroad, and this can 
be found in no existing work to the extent 
found in Protection and Prosperity. This is 
written in a style that all can understand, 
and is thoroughly readable. 

An interesting introduction has been writ- 
ten by Messrs McKinley, Reed and Morton, 
who indorse the book with high praise. Mr 
Curtis’ book is published by the Pan-Amer- 
ican publishing company, 111 Fifth avenue, 
New York city and is sold only by subscrip- 
tion. 


The Roses. 





You love the roses—so do I. I wish 
The sky would rain down roses as they rain 
From off the shaken bush. Why will it not? 
Then all the valley would be pink and white 
And soft to tread on. They would fall as light 
As feathers, smelling sweet, and it would be 
Like a sleeping and yet waking, all at once! 
--[George Eliot. 
a 


It Depends Largely on the Man. 


EUGENE SECOR, IOWA. 





It has become the fashion in certain politi- 
cal circles to affirm that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor becoming poorer; and 
that the administration of our laws is respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. I don’t believe 
all this stuff myself. I will readily admit 
that some people are growing richer and some 
poorer, and I imagine this will be the case 
down to the ‘‘last syllable of recorded time,’’ 
no matter what party is in power. No coun- 
try can legislate all its people wealthy, and 
‘the poor ye have always with you.’’ I am 
glad, though, that the open door to wealth and 
influence is stillswinging on unrusted hinges. 
[ said wealth and influence, because the lat- 
ter is almost sure to follow the former, not be- 
cause people worship wealth, as is sometimes 
asserted, but because they have sense enough 
to know that if aman can successfully man- 
age his own business, his opinion is worth 
something, and they begin to respect him ac- 
cordingly. They don’t look for a man to con- 
duct the financial interests of this country 
from among those who have failed to run a 40- 
acre farin. 

I can sitin my corner and enumerate half 
a hundred farmers who began the battle of life 
in this neighborhood bare-handed, but who, 
by industry and economy, have accumulated a 
competence. I can count over fifty who start- 
ed under just as bright prospects, with no rea- 
son in sight for the sequel, who have made an 





utter failure of the farm, and have drifted 
back to common day labor for support. The 
same genial sun shone on their fields. The 
same gentle showers watered their crops. The 
same kind Father bestowed uniform health on 
all. Because one succeeded and the other fail- 
ed it does not follow that one oppressed the 
other. Happily, in the business of farming a 
man may accumulate wealth without the sus- 
picion that he has taken advantage of his 
neighbor ina bargain. He has to do chiefly 
with the elements. Well directed industry, 
strict economy and good business methods, 
under a wise and well conducted government 
policy, are sure to be rewarded. A successful 
farmer a few days ago said if the farmers at- 
tending the meetings of the grange would 
confess the true cause of their failures instead 
of charging them to the government, the 
meetings would be a great benefit. 





Free Delivery of Mail.—In England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland and all the countries 
of Europe, with possibly the exception of 
Russia, there is a personal delivery of mail 
everywhere. The population in Europe is 
more dense, and wages of the carrier lower. 
In mountain regions there he does not go to 
every house, but simply takes a regular way 
through the country. 


eR 
Our Puzzie Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 


Now that hot weather is upon us, we will 
have some light puzzles so as not to get our 
blood heated up too much. We shall give the 
usual number of puzzles but they will be 
easy. The first prize will be two dollars in 
cash and there will be 14 other prizes. The 
usual rules will govern the contest. 

THE JULY PUZZLES. 

During the last week of school four boys 
made an agreement with the teacher tc bring 
him something of value to the whole school, 
to be talked about during the next term. The 
four issues in July will give the result of their 
several tinds, one boy telling his story each 
week. The lists naming correctly the largest 
number in each of the four installments will 
get the first prize, the next largest the next, 
and so on. The boys will describe their trips 
in their own language for you to translate. 
The first boy said: 

‘*f went to the seashore, and so of course I 
made up my mind to furnish some specimen 
of fish for my part of the agreemént. The 
first day out I caught only a FIRSTASH. 
This was not very encouraging, but as I had 
several weeks before me I thought [I might do 
better later. The next day I had much better 
luck and secured a CLASS B KAB and an 
WEE FAIL, and in the evening I got a small 
HE BLIF US and a large STAGE QUEUE. 
The next afternoon, while we were sailing 
around in shallow water, [I harpooned a large 
FOG DISH and a small KRASH and just as 
we were going home I struck a queer looking 
fish which the boatman said was a TINY 
GRAS. Within the next week I had se- 
cured a HIS FACT and a CHOK DAD from a 
large fish boat that came in one night. These 
I prepared by boiling and varnishing the 
first one, and of all the other fish I only saved 
the heads and a portion of the back bone of 
each after boiling and cleaning.’ 

THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. 

Elwood 8. Jameson, Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Lillian C. Durfee, Ct; Emma Phillips, 
Parsons, Mass; Mrs A.R.Tirrell, Mass; Phillip 
L. Sibley, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs 
E. W. Gilles,Minn; Levy T. Dewey, Ct; Mrs 
Jennie Reynolds, Me; Charles Skull, O; E. 
A. Moore, Vt; Mrs C. Eugene Ludden, Me; 
C. H. Johnson, RI; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H. 

ANSWERS TO APRIL CONTEST. 
1—Barnstable. 

2—Paw-Knee (Pawnee). 

3—Cornwell. 

4—Pa-sons (Parsons). 

5—Wareham. 

6—Spain is making efforts to subjugate 
Cuba. 

7—Late, teal, leat, tale. 

8—Tawdry. 

9—F lourishing. 

10—Sportsman. 

ll—sB ELZAC 

EADNERE 
K L APKA 
K EARN Y 
EUGENE 
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12—1, Rincon, Ga, 2, Cinda, Ark; 3, Irwin, 

O; 4, Bono, Ind; 5, Highland, Tenn. 













































































































Peggy’s Petticoat. 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


T WAS TWO YEARS since Peg- 
gy’s father had sold out his snug 
little home in the land of wood- 
en nutmegs and had taken up 
the claim which the law allow- 
ed him as an old soldier, in 
northwestern Kansas. Peggy 
was a rugged ,red-cheeked little 

maiden, to whom the novelty of the trip, and 

the new surroundings after they had reached 
their destination, had 

a wonderful charm. 
She was at home 

anvwhere. She _ did 

not know how to be 

homesick, as did her 
mother. And so, when 
they were comfortably 
settled down in the 
little sod cabin, away 
up at the head of the 

‘‘draw,’’ with not the 

smoke of a_ single 

chimney in sight, nor 
the rumble of a single 
wheel in hearing, Peg- 








gy began to look 
around for means of 
employm ent. She 


soon found plenty of 
this. Her father had 
brought sufficient 
means along with 
him to become the 
owner of quite a herd 
of cattle, and as there 
was no school for Peg- 
gy to attend, nor so- 
ciety for her to pass 
away her time in, she 
resolutely mounted 
her pony and kecame 
the herder of her fa- 
ther’s cattle. She 
laughed at the idea of 
danger or adventure 
inthis. ‘*I am sure,’’ 
she said to her mo- 


ther, ‘‘no one could 
be afraid of the few 
sneaking, howling 


coyotes, if she tried 
ever so hard. I only 
wish there were some- 
thing to make it a lit- 
tle more lively.’’ 
Rear said her 
mother, ‘‘this coun- 
try is altogether too 
‘lively’ for me. Cold 
northeasters in July! 
Keepon your flannel, 
Peggy.”’ But some- 
thing came, by and 
by, to gratify Peggy’s 
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powder, and consequently plenty of noise. 
There was also plenty of brass band (one is 
usuaily a plenty) and consequently noise. 
There were plenty of small boys with crackers 
and lungs and consequently plenty of noise. 
Peggy was there, still in flannels to please her 
mother. 

But suddenly, to the surprise and concern 
of everybody in Holton that morning, it was 
discovered that one very important element 
of patriotism was lacking. There was the 
cavalcade with the brass band at its head. 
There were the speakers with an unlimited 
supply of patriotic addresses ‘‘on tap,’’ and 
there were the guns and anvils, and small 
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ready response of a grizzled frontiersman 
‘‘Hawkins always wanted the county seat, 
anyway; hasn't given up hopes of getting it 
yet. They will be only too glad to know that 
we are in a fix about a flag.’’ Various other 
expedients were canvassed, but none of them 
seemed feasible. And so it appeared as though 
a damper was to be put upon the whole day’s 
proceedings, and that Holton must endure 
the mortification of holding its first old-fash- 
ioned Fourth of July celebration without 
having a single flag of the Union to float over 
its doughty sons and daughters. What made 
the deficiency still more galling was the fact 
that in one sectiop of the county was quite a 
settlement of English 
men, who had bought 
land in a body and, 
with the one leading 
characteristic of their 
nationality, were dis- 
posed to regard their 
possessions as a colony 
of the mother country 
rather than a part of a 
great nation. They 
had come to Holton 
that day, partly out 
of curiosity and partly 
out of a desire to sneer 
and make light of the 
affair, and when they 
saw the dilemma in 
which the citizens of 
the great and _ glori- 
ous republic were plac- 
ed, they seemed only 
too glad of a_ better 
oceasion for jeering 
than they had hoped 
for. 

One stalwart young 
Englishman _ had 
brought along with 
him a Union Jack, 
which had been care- 
fully imported from 
the old country to 
cater to the English- 
man’s undying love 
for all that is Eng- 
lish. He _ insolently 
offered to loan this to 
grace the occasion. 

“We had to fight 
agin that there to gain 
our liberties,’’ said 
the grizzled veteran, 
‘fand now do you sup- 
pose we are goin’ to 
demean ourselves by 
hoistin’ it over us in 
celebratin’?’’ 

“Hoist your own 
flag, then,’’ was the 
stinging rejoinder of 

the Englishman. 
“You Americans pro- 
fess to hve great love 
for your institutions, 








wish. Fifteen tailes 
away was the flourish- 
ing county seat of 
Holton. Far and 
wide the new was sent 


to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the  na- 
tion’s independence, 
with an old-fashion- roared 
ed, riproarious Fourth 
of July observance. 
There was to be a mounted procession, then 
speaking, a barbecue, and in the evening 
again, a torchlight procession, with no end of 
salutes and races and games, all through the 
day. ‘‘Patriotism will be the keynote of the 
oceasion.’’ So said the committee, in the 
circular which they sent far and wide to be 
posted up on the fence stakes, and wherever 
there was a dwelling or blacksmith shop or 
schoolhouse or store or haystack or other 
suitable place for posting. 

If by ‘‘patriotism’’ they meant noise, jol- 
lity and good-natured frontier sociability, 
their wiskes and expectations in this matter 
were fuifiilled. There was plenty of gun- 


To-day I’m the goddess of liberty, 
With a small piece to say 

that Holton was going About a brave little drummer boy 
Who carried the flag away 

In the midst of a battle, where cannon 


And bullets were falling thick. 





A DAUGHTER OF AMERICA 


stripes— 


cannon ready to boom forth their notes of 
patriotism whenever the word was given, but 
in all that assemblage and in all that town, 
when every home and store had been ransack- 
ed, there could not be found anywhere a copy 
of the stars and stripes, the glorious emblem 
of American liberty. Everyone seemed to 
have forgotten that indispensable article, or 
else, as is usual, depended upon everyone else. 
‘‘Send to Hawkins,’’ some one suggested. 
‘*There is time to telegraph before the down 
train; or if there isn’t, it is only ten miles 
and someone could ride there and back in two 
hours and the program can be set back.’’ 
‘“‘No use to send to Hawkins,’’ was the 


My papa taught it to me, and he 
Says that boy was a downright brick; 
And papa, he ought to know, for once, to have it in your 
When he was as big as Joey, 
He marched away ‘neath the stars and 


but-it’s all hypocrisy. 
Out of two or three 
hundred people here, 
not one of you love 
your flag well enough 


homes. You couldn’t 
catch that many Eng- 
lishmen anywhere in 
the world without a 


He was a drummer boy. Union Jack among 


them.’’ 

His sneer cut deep, and it was with difticul- 
ty that the hot young blood of Holton could 
be restrained from resenting the insult. Peg- 
gy had enough of New England independence 
in her to flush to the very roots of her hair 
at what she considered an affront to the flag 
under which their Yankee forefathers had 
fought and bled. 

‘*Dear, dear!’’ she said, wringing her 
hands, ‘‘what shall we do? How can we ever 
have a Fourth of July without an American 
flag?’’ 

Suddenly she ceased speaking and the color 
in her face changed from a ruddy glow to a 
paler hue. She set her lips resolutely together 
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for a moment, and then all at once she gave 
rein to her pony and spurred away at a gallop 
down the streets of Holton. 

‘*Peggy, Peggy!’’ called her father, ‘‘ where 
are you going, child?’’ But Peggy’s only an- 
swer was: ‘‘I’li be back in 15 minutes. Tell 
them to wait.’’ . 

The word was passed around that something 
was going to happen. The fact that a young 
woman had given the information, while it 
made the Englishmen sneer the louder when 
they learned what it was that had revived the 
hopes of the Americans, seemed to give con- 
tidence to the crowd of her countrymen. 

**Peggy generally knows what she’s talking 
about,’’ said her father. 

The western people have confidence in their 
women, and they have learned that a woman 
who is capable of sitting in the saddle and 
herding cattle all day in the face of coyotes 
and blizzards and thieves and possibly In- 
dians, riding ten miles across a bleak prairie 
in a cutting wind, enduring the loneliness of 
a little sod schoolhouse, or bringing up a 
family of children ina sod cabin, ten miles 
from nowhere, with no neighbor women to 
talk over the fashions or get up mite societies 
with, is capable of almost anything in the 
way of daring or invention. And so they 
waited the 15 minutes out. 

Meanwhile a busy scene was going on in 
one of the dwellings of Holton. ‘‘Quick, 
Aunt Martha,’’ said Peggy, breathlessly, as 
she rushed into the room. 

‘*What! are they coming already?’’ demand- 
ed her mother’s sister, who was hurriedly 
tinishing up her morning’s work so as to par- 
ticipate in the celebration. 

‘*No, no!"’ said Peggy, rushing to the bes 
bed which stood in the front room, and 
snatching a sheet from it. ‘‘Get your sewing 
machine ready. We must have a flag!’’ And, 
laying the sheet upon the floor, Peggy slipped 
into the little bedroom adjoining. 

In a moment she came out, blushing, but 
triumphant, holding in her hand a red flannel 
petticoat. Before her aunt could venture a 
word in the way of interrogation or protest, 
she had seized the scissors and, making an 
incision near the bottom of the skirt, began to 
tear off a strip. Another and another follow- 
ed in quick suecession. By that time her 
aunt had grasped the idea, and the needle of 
the sewing machine was rattling busily up 
and down, stitching the long strips of red 
lengthwise of the white sheet. Five minutes 
passed, and it was half done. Another five, 
and the last stripe was stitched on. 

**Now for the stars!’’ Peggy began to lay 
upon the vacant space in the corner, the little 
tive-pointed pieces of blue she had hastily cut 
out of the ribbon from her hat, pasting each 
one in its place, instead of taking time to 
baste them. Before the last five minutes were 
gone, a hot iron had been snatched from the 
stove, and the whole was pressed out. 

Down at the corners of the main street the 
crowd was becoming restless.” The English- 
men grew more and more assertive and out- 
spoken in their sneers and cuts. Young 
American blood was beginning to boil, while 
others, not so sensitive, were seriously think- 
ing of returning home, rather than longer en- 
dure the annoyance or run the risk of being 
embroiled in a fracas. 

Suddenly a great shout went up. All eyes 
were turned down the street. Something was 
seen coming! It floated in the air! It flut- 
tered and waved, and then unfurled itself 
above the head of the young girl who dashed 
toward them in time with the swift hoof 
beats of her pony, and proudly unfurled to 
the breeze the stars and stripes. Hurrah! 

The day was saved! The Englishman re- 
treated in confusion, and the celebration went 
on with the flourish of trumpets and oratory 
accentuated by the presence of the dear old 
tiag. But prominent among the celebrities of 
the day was the slender young girl whose wit 
and sacrifice had saved the honor of her coun- 
trymen. For, although she had not designed 
to have it known, it was quietly whispered 
about from mouth to ear that the credit of the 
nation had been rescued from shame that day 
by Peggy’s petticoat. 

a 

Our Tars.—Of the 9533 sailors in the United 

States navy 4400 are foreign born. 
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“Beastly Weather, Don’t You Know.” 





This picture is taken from a photograph in 
the Strand Magazine of a real dog in Eng- 
land, rigged up by his doting mistress with 
blanket, boots and umbrella. 





Warlock Tom. 
KATE KRAEMER. 

If you American children do not understand 
what warlock means, you really cannot fancy 
the picture that word brings up in the mind of 
a Seoteh child. A warlock is a wizard; and 
such a wizard! Picture him as a lean, long 
creature with fiery eyes, gray hair streaming 
loose about his face, and a faculty for going 
over space that nothing human you ever heard 
of could compete with. A railroad train, 
lightning or the fastest race horse alike,would 
be left far away by a warlock. So Warlock 
Tom, the hero of a game the children in Scot- 
land play long summer days, was a_ thing to 
be feared and flown from. 

It takes eight or ten children to complete 
the number wanted. One is chosen for Good- 
willie, another for Warlock Tom and the rest 
are chickens. Goodwillie is hidden away in 
the center of aring of boys and girls, who 
dance wildly about their crouching playmate. 
Warlock Tom prowls about the outside of the 
circle, dancing hither and thither, shrieking 
his answers to the questions that are groaned 
by Goodwillie in his imagined castle. Thus 
the game is begun with the ring of children 
holding hands and grouped about Goodwillie, 
who hides from the preying thief. 

**Who comes round my house to-night?’’ is 
asked in Goodwillie’s deepest tone. 

**None but Warlock Tom.’’ 

**Don’t take any of ny chickens away.”’ 

‘*None but this poor one.’’ 

Then begins the maddest dance about Good- 
willie, with Warlock Tom trying to break 
away one of the children from the guardian 
ring. It is not an easy task, and it is a noisy 
enough game, but when one unclasps hands 
he is the Warlock's property and has to cling 
to him, while the dance and chant begin all 
over again. One by one the chickens are cap- 
tured until only one is left, then Goodwillie 
pleads piteously to have left to him ‘‘this poor 
one.’’ But Warlock Tom is not pitiful, and at 
last, when that is taken, Goodwillie turns on 
him to claim his own. The ‘‘chickens’’ are 
ranged in a long line, clinging to each other, 
with Warlock Tom atthe head defending his 
captives with outstretched arms and many an 
unearthly yeil. They turn and double, and 
twist this way then that, trying to head off 
the wrathful Goodwiilie. At last, with a 
shriek and a grand rush he succeeds in dodg- 
ing Warlock Tom and reaching the end of the 
line. One chicken is captured and put at his 
back, then the game goes on, each one trying 
to keep secure his ‘‘chickens’’ from the oth- 
er’s clutch. Sometimes they are transferred 
from one to another, for, like playing tag, a 
touch of the captive is all that is needed to 
catch him. And itis only when all are the 
property of one or the other that the game is 
ended and the strongest is proved. 





Training for Bicycle Races.—To train for a 
half-mile bicycle race, says Harpers’ Round 








Table, ride on a track, if possible, or ona 
good road, ten miles at a reasonably good rate 
every day in the week except Sunday. Prac- 
tice starts Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
for about 20 minutes and Tuesday and Friday 
ride a half-mile against time, with a pace- 
maker, if possible. Two weeks before the 
race takes place, practice starts for 20 minutes 
each day and ride a half mile against time 
four times a week. For diet avoid liquids as 
much as possible except water; eat beef and 
chops which are moderately rare, boiled pota- 
toes and plain vegetables; avoid sweets in the 
main and eat nothing fried. Aside from this, 
the food question is not so important as the 
time of eating, which should be absolutely 
regular; breakfast between 7 and 8, the same 
time every day eat a hearty lunch, which 
should be practically a dinner, at from 12.30 
tol: and adinner or supper at between 6 
and half past. Go to bed at 10 and get up at 
7. This may well be considered a_ severe 
course of training and is only for a seasoned 
rider. 


Three Rules for Young Men.—In an address 
at the Massachusetts agricultural college, Rey 
Dr Edward Everett Hale enumerated these 
three excellent rules of conduet for young 
men: Keep as much as you can in the open 
air; touch elbows with the rank and file; talk 
every day with someone you know to be your 
superior, 
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The Children’s Table. 





A Stamp Collector.—I should like to ask Mira 
E. Knight what she does with her stamps 
If she will send me her address I will send 
her some stamps. I am getting a collection 
of foreign stamps. I have about 300 foreign 
ones and a nice book to keep them in. How 
many of our Tablers know how to play lawn 
tennis? I doand like it very mneh. In an- 
swer to Mary Ennis’ question, I think the 
tirst place book is mentioned in the Bible is 
in Exodus, 17th chapter, 14th verse.—|Chick- 
a-Dee. 





Feeds the Little Birds.—I am interested in 
birds and know of several nests. One in our 
sweet apple tree has three little robins, and 
another on the run that is used to carry ice 
into our ice house in winter, has four robins. 
My sister, brother and myself dig tish worms 
and feed the little birdies. Do any of our 
Tablers. hang May baskets’ I hung two this 
year and had one hung to me. I am 11 vears 
old and am interested in music and drawing. 
Good-by.—{|S. Elizabeth Medbury. 

Robbing Birds’ Nests.—I wonder if there arg 
any of the boys and girls of this Table who 
love flowers. I am 
very fond of them 
andl I generally have 
quite a number. I 
am raising chickens 
this year. I let my 
hens and chickens 
run, I think they are 

- ae less apt to have the 
gaps. Boys and girls, I think itis wrong to 
rob the dear little birds of their eggs. Just 
think how faithful the father and mother 
birds work to build their nests, and then 
think how much happiness you deprive them 
of by taking their eggs, or, in other words, 
by stealing them. If everyone should take 
the eggs there would very soon be no birds to 
sing to us, and now, boys and girls, I hope 
you will think twice before robbing any more 
birds’ nests.—{ Daisy. 





The Purple Martin.-—What do our Tablers 
know about the purple martin? Are they 
spread all over the United States? Can any- 
one tell where they built their nests before the 
country was settled? I have put up a mar- 
tin house and 10 pairs have come. Hoot Owl, 
what do you know about them?—[{ Marx. 


Please Suggest a Name. —I do not wish to save 
all the birds, as Prairie Girl does. I wish 
to save only the ones that do no harm. Won’t 
some of the girls suggest a name for a society 
like Prairie Girl spoke of? I think the Mer- 
ciful Sisters or the Little Birds’ Friends 
would either of them be good names. Violet 
wishes someone would ask a question. I will 
ask her to suggest a name for the society. 
Prairie Girl, could any that do not take this 
paper join the society? And will Prairie Girl 
please sene her name and address to Box 
360, Monson, Hampden Co, Mass. Good-by. 
{Mignonette. 
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A Song of Summer. 


Sing hey for the wind in the barley green, 
And the great clouds drifting over; 

For the dear brown sails, far out, that lean 
To the kiss of the sea, their lover. 

Sing hey for the fields of barley green, 
And the mad wind rushing over; 

And hey tor the path that runs between, 
Where my dearest waits for her lover. 

—[{Black and White. 
- a - 
The Care of Canary Birds. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 


We have had a _ bird over 10 years, during 
which period it has never been sick or even 
drooped save once, when a zealous neighbor 
provided a dessert of burnt bone. Regular 
care and scrupulous cleanliness are the requi- 
sites for successful canary raising. If you 
wish to raise birds, provide a cage of good 
size, a nest of cotton cloth shaped with a 
round wire or twig rim, line it with cotton, 
wool or feathers, and lightly dust with fresh 
insect powder. During incubation every 
movement made about the cage should be 
gentle and all sudden or unusual noise, avoid- 
ed. If the male bird is quiet and well be- 
haved, he may remain in the cage, but if ke 
puts on any airs, remove him to another cage 
in close proximity. 

The young birds will break the shell the 
12th or the 13th day, and must be kept in an 
equal temperature several days, fed meanwhile 
on hard-boiled yolk of eggs mixed with stale 
bread crumbs from bread made without salt. 
At the end of three or four days soaked rape 
or canary seed may be added, and a little 
green feed at rare intervals. Cages containing 
young birds should never be exposed to sun- 
shine nor draughts of air. A bird cage 
should never hang high, nor where stove 
heat will strike it directly. The perches 
should be of soft wood, a little rough and just 
large enough for the claws to reach half way 
around. The perches that come with cages 
are sometimes too large. Painted wire cages 
should be cleaned once a wonth with boiling 
water. Brass cages are better; if varnished, 
cleanse with a cloth and cold water. 

Give a bath and fresh drinking water every 
day in summer; in cold weather a bath every 
other day is all that is required, but drinking 
water should be supplied every day and the 
fountain cleansed. Keep a_ cuttle-fish bone 
between the wires,and suspended from the top 
of the cage a little cheese cloth bag containing 
ground red pepper or flour of sulphur. The 
birds will peck at it and the powder sifting 
through the meshes will keep off insects. Cut 
the claws twice a year. Conduct this process 
with great care, for their little bodies are 
very delicate. One person may hold the bird 
in the half closed hand, another clip the ends 
of the claws with very sharp scissors. Hemp 
seed is not good food formale birds. It tends 
to fatten and they will not sing well. Plan- 
tain, pepper-grass, turnip, cabbage or any 
small garden seed is acceptable. 


A Danger from Bicycle Saddles. 








Every woman and girl who rides a_ bicycle 
should give heed to a warning which comes 
from good authority as to the danger which 
lurks in a badly shaped saddle, or in sitting 
wrongly on the saddle. There are at the base 
of the spine four minute vertebra, which are 
believed by scientists to be the remnant of a 
flourishing caudal appendage, once worn by 
the human animal. Now if the weight of the 
body be rested gven partly upon these little 
vertebrie, as is the case in sitting on an ordi- 
nary bicycle saddle,the movable joint betwixt 
them and the sacrum develops a tendency to 
become hardened or ossified, and the result is 
a serious matter. To quote from the authori- 
ty mentioned: ‘This doesn’t make so much 









trouble for men, for most men ride with their 
weight largely supported by the pedals, and 
the physical effect is not so bad if they don’t; 
but with women the case is different. Women 
are apt to bear strongly upon the seat of the 
machine, and, for reasons which we cannot 
fully explain here, but which your doctor 
will tell you all about, the injury above al- 
luded to is a very much graver affair in a wo- 
man’s case than in aman’s. It is apt to un- 
favorably affect her health throughout her life. 

‘*For this reason, to get all the good and 
none of the bad from wheeling, see that your 
saddle supports you from the sides, and that 
there is at no time any pressure against the 
base of the spine. Try a dozen saddles if nec- 
essary, but get one that is right in this re- 
spect, and yon will never regret the extra 
bother you were put toin finding it. It may 
save you from trouble and distress at a time 
when you will need all your strength and 
health, both for your own sake and the sake 
of another, whom, perhaps, you will watch 
grow up and learn to ride the wheel as 
you do.”’ 

——— 


A Unique Pen Wiper. 


A pretty trifle for a fair or for the writing 
desk of a friend, is shown in this picture of a 
L poke-bonnet pen 
Wiper. It is 
made in two 
parts, the small- 
er, plain edged 
leaf being of 
white or some 
delicately color- 
ed felt, while 
behind it is a 
slightly larger, 
scalloped- edged 
leaf of chamois. 
Dainty baby rib- 
bons of harmo- 
nious colors held 
the two togeth- 
er. Both leaves 
are cut. as 
shown, in the form of the quaint old bonnets 
of our great-grandmothers. 
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Various Occupations For Women. 
H. H. 


Girls can earn a fairly good salary as copy- 
ists. In Washington, D C, where women are 
employed to copy government documents and 
to do writing for congressmen as individuals, 
they receive salaries as high as $1200 a year. 
These opportunities of course, are political 
favors. Ifa girl writes a clear, round, legible 
hand, she can readily become valuable to 
some busy lawyer. 

Dentistry is becoming more and more a wom- 
an’s profession; and there is really noth- 
ing. even in the surgical part of the business, 
to which she is not adapted. There are den- 
tal schools in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Cincinnati, where a girl could fit herself, and 
several women have already made a financial 
success as dentistg in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston. It is a_ Incrative 
business and its chief requirements are good 
nerves and an ability to control one’s sym- 
pathies. 

Young women with business capacity might 
find a timely suggestion Wn the success of a 
Boston woman, who is making money as an 
insurance agent. She has an oftice in one of 
the largest buildings in the city and employs 
several other women as clerks. After years 
of experience she says that insurance isa 
good and paying business for women and she 
wonders that more of them do not take it up. 

Another occupation in which young women 
have succeeded financially is photography. 
All the best photographers in the country now 
employ wonen to help in posing people, es- 
pecially children, and in retouching and _fin- 
ishing the pictures. The salaries average 
from $10 to $22 a week for competent women, 
and the work is easy and agreeable. 

Young women living in the country need 
not go to the city to earn money if they will 
take up the cultivation of fruit and flowers, 
or poultry raising. Women have made large 





profits on poultry on Long Island, where 
many of the duck farms from which New 
York city is supplied with 1000 ducks a day, 
in the season, are managed by women. Good, 
fresh fruit and eggs are always in demand in 
every city,and if a woman will only study the 
mercantile side of the question she can not 
only sell all that she raises, but she will also 
get the best prices. In this same field may 
be mentioned bee-keeping. Of course bees 
require care and a knowledge of the business, 
but this is a splendid occupation for farmers’ 
daughters. An ordinary hive of bees will 
produce upon the average from 30 to 50 Ibs of 
honey a season, and as this sells in. groceries 
at 20c per lb, there must be a profit for some- 
one. The management of bee hives has been 
very much simplified in recent years by the 
invention of the wax foundation, which in- 
sures regular comb, and by the introduction 
of hives that may be taken apart. 
EEE EOS AE 

Helped His Wife.—‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthurne,”’ 
says his daughter, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
‘‘did not fear to help his wife in their early 
married life, by doing the housework when 


she was not strongenough. Moreover, he did” 


not do it with surly innuendoes and sudden 
snarlings, nor did he abruptly stop and sit 
down to niggardly reproach. He washed 
dishes and cleaned knives and cooked, like a 
prince of fairy-tale reliability and gentle- 
ness. No doubt he swore—but no imp of the 
kitchen could make him swear out loud. 
Tais is the princely nature of the worker who 
is a true man.’’ 





Flattery.—‘‘ Where a man flatters a woman 
it is either because he is a fool or else bhe- 
cause he thinks she is a fool.’’ 








A MOTHER’S DUTY. 


Your daughters are the most pre 
cious legacy possible in this life. 

The responsibility for them, and 
their fucare, is largely with you. 

The mysterious change that develops 
the thoughtful woman from the 
thoughtless girl, should find you on 
the watch day and night. 

As you care for their physical well- 
being, so will the woman m 
be, and so will her children €39) 
be also. é 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
** Vegetable 









Compound” is the sure reliance in this 
hour of trial. Thousands have found 
it the never-failing power to correct 
all irregularities and start the woman 
on the sea of life with that physical 
health all should have. 

Womb difficulties, displacements and 
the horrors cannot exist in company 
with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 








Of course it’s imitated— 
anything good always is— 
that’s endorsement, not a 
pleasant kind, but still en- 
dorsement. HIRES Root- 


beer is imitated. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
A 2c. p makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Which One? 


FLORENCE A. HAYES. 





**1 love you, mother,’’ said little Joe, 
And he gave her a hug and a kiss or so. 
But the wood-box was empty 
And baby cried, 
While Joe ran off to have a good ride. 


**I love you, mother,’’ said little Sue, 

“I love you so much—you know I do.’’ 

And the empty wood-box she filled with wood, 

And played with the baby till he was good, 

And the mother thought---ah, surely you’ve guess- 
ed— 

Which of the children loved her the best. 


EE e 
A Common Mistake. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 





How many parents there are, who, while 
knowing their own lives to be failures, in that 
their best efforts have been squandered or 
misused, shipwreck their children’s lives by 
compelling them to follow in their footsteps. 
The children may rebel and be inclined to 
turn off onto the road of inclination, which 
many times leads straight to success, yet their 
parents insist on their following the well- 
worn path which they have trod, simply be- 
cause that is the only path in which they can 
act as a guide. It often ends in failure for 
both, and proves the truth of the common il- 
lustration of trying to ‘‘fit a square block into 
a round hole.’’ In order to do this, not only 
must the corners be rounded off at a great 
waste of material, but the block is then only 
a misshapen one, with none of its sides round- 
ed out, as they might and ought to have been 
in order to fit the place for which they were 
ordained. 

If a parent has made a success in any pro- 
fession or business, it must be very gratifying 
to him to have his children take naturally 
to that business, but if he has made a failure, 
he would be wiser to warn them against it, 
and encourage them to follow their own in- 
clinations, which might lead in an opposite 
direction. 

Many men can look back and see where ths 
great mistakes in their life have been, and see 
that they owed them to their parents, who 
held them back when they would have gone 
forward, and discouraged their making new 
ventures simply because they were new, and 
had not been proven and tried. Just so have 
all the new ventures into science, literature, 
discovery and learning of all kinds, met with 
opposition, and many a boy has lived to see 
his own ideas made famous by some one not 
more brilliant or talented than himself, but 
who had courage to make the venture and 
defy opposition. I do not advocate a person’s 
veering from one thing to another like a 
weathercock, changing with every wind that 
blows, and I think there is good sound sense 
in the command ‘‘Quit not certainty for 
hope.’’ But when a child has one idea or 
desire to which it clings year after year, or 
any special talent to which all other things 
give way, parents who are wise will encour- 
age and allow it to follow that inclination, 
even though it be contrary to their own plans 
and wishes, for to force that child into any 
other profession or business, will be like fit- 
ting the square block into the round hole. 
Much useful material will be lost to the 
world, and the child’s whole life and charac- 
ter will be dwarfed and misshapen, and who 
will be responsible for the marring of the 
man? 


Hot Weather Diseases of Children. 
DR 8S. H, PLATT. 








The hot weather brings peculiar liability, 
on the part of children,to four diseases—colic, 
summer complaint, cholera infantum and in- 
nutrition. Colic is usually caused by the 
generation of gases in the stomach, or intes- 
tines,from too slow digestion, which the relax- 
ing heat of the season tends to produce, by 
the eating of unripe fruit, by excess of sugar 
and starch in the food, by indigestible milk 
curds in the stomach, or by sudden changes 
in the temperature of the surface of the body. 
For relief: Apply wet or dry external heat to 
stomach and abdomen, empty the stomach 
with warm water or weak lobelia tea and the 





bowels with a hot injection of mint, balm or 
catnip tea. If there is acidity of the stomach 
give a little prepared chalk or milk of mag- 
nesia, and be particularly careful to make the 
food largely albuminous, ie, milk and egg, 
until the acid tendency is overcome. 

Summer complaint arises from the same 
causes as colic and requires speedy removal of 
the offending substance. Give neutralizing 
cordial, dosed by the druggist according to 
the mixture that he supplies,every hour, until 
the movements are yellow from the action of 
the remedy, then if not cured, strong cinna- 
mon tea, a teaspoonful or more after every 
movemeént,and keep bowels wrapped in warm 
flannel and the limbs warm. Should the 
case prove obstinate, give no food but boiled 
milk with a dose of bovinine or panopepton 
with each meal, and lactopeptin as a diges- 
tant when panopepton is not given. Apply 
hot diluted alconol on flannel to the bowels. 

Cholera infantum is recognized by frequent, 
nasty, watery stools, like chopped spinach, 
vomiting, thirst, fever-swollen abdomen, rapid 
emaciation and debility. If a good physician 
ean be found, call him. But better trust the 
directions in Secrets of Health *(Pages 451-452) 
than a poor doctor. 

Innutrition is commonly the result of bad 
feeding, although it may have its root in bad 
constitutional conditions. If the last are pres- 
ert, such as rickets, scrofula, etc, do not wait 
for positive indications of innutrition, but 
begin a systematic course of feeding, baths 
and out-door life that will tend to eradicate 
those tendencies. But if the failure in nutri- 
tion has begun, do not expect the food that is 
sutticient for healthy children to furnish ade- 
quate nourishment for this child. Not because 
the nutriment is not contained in the food, but 
because the child’s digestive powers fail to ex- 
tract it, or his assimilative powers fail to ap- 
propriate it. Therefore waste no time in the 
effort to compel those powers to do their work 
under the goading action of drugs. They 
never feed, and food is what is needed. 
Hence, seek at once for some prepared food, 
predigested if necessary, that can be appro- 
priated. Bovinine, panopepton, Mosynera’s 
beef meal, Bose’s beef peptones and others of 
this class of albuminous foods, or my formu- 
lic in Secrets of Health (Pages 247-2419) must be 
the ground of hope. Do not depend upon any 
starchy infant food, however highly it may 
be recommended. Flabby tissues may be 
puffed out into plumpness by them, but the 
radical weakness will be likely to remain 
unless the substance of nerve and muscular 
tissue, and especially the elements of the di- 
gestive juices, be affordedin a strong albumi- 
nous diet. 





*Secrets of Health, by Dr S. H. Platt, $1.50 in 

cloth, 0c in paper covers, Orange Judd Company. 
——EEE 

Scolding and Beating.—There is nothing 
more deplorable in home life than the habit 
of scolding. I use the word habit advisedly, 
because it is a habit, and like all habits it 
becomes more fixed the more itis indulged 
in. Itis bad to scold adults, but it is intin- 
itely worse to scold children. I could forgive 
any other vice more easily than I could foer- 
give this vice of scolding, because it debases the 
scolder,and demoralizes those who are scolded. 
Parents get strange ideas into their heads some- 
times, and indulge in methods of treatment 
which are simply barbarous. <A child com- 
mits some trifling offense, or even a serious 
one, and receives a-scolding. Any rational 
person ought to know that the scolding does 
no good; it only lowers the parent in the 
child’s esteem and in no way prevents a rep- 
etition of the offense. When it is repeated, 
corporal punishment, a whipping perhaps, is 
inflicted, and that is another error. Both re- 
sultin evil and evil only. Ido not believe 
that a parent has any right to strike a child. 
A beating demoralizes alike the beaten and 
the beater, and never reforms. If a child is 
disobedient, talk to it in the most affection- 
ate manner; do not scold. There are few 
cases which cannot be successfully ruled by 
loving treatment, if there be any. I am a 
parent of two, now both past their majority, 
whose conduct never gave me a moment’s 
serious uneasiness. The rule of our home 
was that scolding and corporal punishment 
were never to be used, and they never were, 
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not in a single instance. A deprivation of 
some accustomed pleasure, a confinement 
in one’s room fora part of a day, or some 
similar device, in addition to a loving remon- 
strance, were the only corrections known in 
the household, and these were used only to 
give time to think over the objectionable con- 
duct, notin the nature of reprisals. There 
are scolding men and scolding women, and 
the wow-wow of their scoldings has ruined, 
in many cases, what would otherwise have 
been pleasant homes. There is small hope 
for happiness in families so affected.—|R. 
L. S. 


A Poultice of Tobacco Leaves bound on with 
moist cloths, is very effective in reducing in- 
flammation from bruises,wounds, etc, also for 
mitigating the pains of neuralgia, rheumatism 
and many other troubles. <A little book tell- 
ing all about it, methods of use and the cures 
effected by this simple plan, has been written 
by ex-Congressman Clingman. Its name is 
Ihe Tobacco Remedy, price 25¢ from Orange 
Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York city. 





One of Those Hard Questions.—Mabel (great- 
ly excited): O mamma, there are three little 
kitties out in the shed and they can’t get 
their eyes open. 

Mother (absently): No, and they won’t get 
them open for nine days. 

Mabel (after a moment’s thought): How 
long did it take God to make everything? 

Mother: Six days. 

Mabel: Then what is he doing that it takes 
so long to open a little kitty’s eyes?—[ Zoe 
Ryman. 


Use the Tooth-Brush.-—People used to think 
that it was a useless expenditure to have 
children’s teeth filled before the arrival of 
the second set, but more of them are being 
educated to the fact that the longer the first 
set is preserved the better the quality of the 
second set will be. Every child, as soon as 
he is able to handle a brush, should have one 
and be taught to use it regularly. 


Creaking Door.—While you are at house- 
cleaning don’t forget a creaking door. It is 
easily remedied. Geta soft lead pencil and 
rub it carefully into every crevice of the 
hinges. Itis far more effective than oil of 
any sort. 





‘SHIRT WAISTS — 


with laundered 
Collar and Cuffs 
at a decided re- 
duction—waists 
that have been 
selling for $1.00 


we now offer at 


60 cents 


and prepay pos- 
tage. 

The Waists 
are in pink, blue 
and biack stripes, 
with reinforced yoke, large Bishop sleeves, 
very full back, front gathered in pleats, laund- 
ered perfectly. At the above price—60 cents 
—they are the greatest bargain of the season. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
DRY GOODS. PHILADELPHIA. 





Ten Farmers’ Wives Wanted. 


You can assist us by sending us the names and addresses 
of ten reliable farmers’ wives likely tu become interested 
in our revised tea and coffee club order circular for 
Farmers’ Grange and Alliance Buyers. By complying 
with the above, and enclosing a two-cent stamp for post- 
age, we will send you a beautiful Panel picture suitable 
to frame. Old Reliable House. Highest reference. 

EMPIRE CITY TEA CO., 
28 De Peyster Street, New York City, U.S. A. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


To Cook Spring Lamb, 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 

It is my purpose to deal only with the fore- 
quarter in this article, which at best will be 
all too short to detail a hundredth part of the 
many delicate dishes which the skillful cook 
can evolve from a forequarter of spring lamb. 

Ballotin of lamb.—This dish is made from 
the shoulder and as its name signifies, is 
shaped like a bale of goods. Bone the shoul- 
der, allowing the end bone to remain for a 
handle. Season well with salt and pepper 
and roll up, sewing it firmly with a needle 
and stout thread. Supposing you have a stock 
pot on hand, putitin the hot stock and boil 
five minutes; if you have not, prepare it on a 
day when you are making scup. Lift it out 
and when cool lard the top with inch stmps of 
salt pork. Put the skin of the pork anda 
spoonful of dripping in a saucepan, and when 
hot lay in the lainb, with a sliced onion and 
carrot,and brown lightly; put it in a pan that 
ean go in the oven and add 3 cupfuls of 
water or broth; bake about 20 minutes for 
each pound; remove to a hot dish, thicken 
the gravy after straining off the fat, poura 
pint of hot boiled peas around the meat and 
strain the gravy overall. Small new potatoes 
or dice of old potatoes, boiled and shaken dry 
with salt, or an equal quantity of boiled dry 
beans, or of new string beans, may be used by 
way of variation. 

Breast of lamb.—Bone this, taking care not 
to mangle the flesh; roll up and tie tightly. 
In a saucepan lay 4 oz salt pork sliced thinly, 
and fry slightly; p!ace the lamb .on this, al- 
lowing it to color a very little and then add- 
ing parsley, a sliced onion, anew carrot cut 
in strips and the juice of half a lemon; barely 
cover with hot water; season with salt, pep- 
per, three cloves and a bit of mace, cover 
very closely and simmer gently until the meat 
is tender. Dish the lamb; melt a tablespoon- 

ul of butter in a saucepan and stir in a large 
spoonful of flour; when smooth dilute with 
the strained gravy in which the lamb was 
cooked, add minced parsley and pour over 
the lamb. 

A breast of lamb is nice broiled. To do 
this, cook it until tenderin the soup kettle. 
It must be so tender that the bones will easily 
pull out. Press it between two flat plates 
vith a weight on top, and when cold roll in 
crumbs, dip in beaten egg and roll again in 
crumbs and broil overa slow fire five or six 
minutes. Serve with this.a brown or Spanish 
sauce with or without mushrooms or peas, or 
a tomato sauce. It may be fried instead of 
broiled, for a change orif the latter is not 
convenient. 

Curry of lamb.—This may be made from the 
breast or shoulder eut into pieces about two 
inches square. Wash the meat, drain; cover 
with cold water,season with salt and pepper, 
and add half a dozen very small peeled onions; 
cook until tender; lift out the meat while you 
skim the fat from the gravy and thicken it by 
adding a good tablespoonful of flour for each 
cup of gravy; blend the flour smoothly with 
cream and stir into the hot gravy; cook 3 
minutes; pour over the lamb and _ serve with 
curried rice. This makes a delicious dish 
when asparagus is in season by adding a pint 
of asparagus cut in half-inch lengths and boil- 
ed in salted water. In this case omit the cur- 
ry from the rice. 

To make a curry of lamb in Creole style, 10 
minutes before serving and before you thicken 
the gravy, add three tomatoes or a cupful of 
cooked canned tomatoes and a green pepper 
cut into bits. 

Epigrammes of lamb are the breasts cooked 
in the soup kettle until the bones will easily 
slip out; they are then boned, pressed with a 
heavy weight on top, cut in four pieces each, 
and broiled, serving with different garnish- 
ings such as boiled and drained peas, string 
beans, spinach, baked tomatoes or a soubise 
B8auce made by 3 good-sized onions and cook- 
ing in a tablespoonful of butter with a gill of 
white broth, made from veal or chicken bones 
and salt and pepper; when tender stir in two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, season, dilute with a 
pint of hot milk and press all through a sieve 
A pretty dish is made from the chops which 
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are cut from the forequarter by broiling or 
breading and frying them. They are then 
dished alternately with baked tomatoes, each 
tomato laid on a neat square of thin buttered 
toast. Or they may be laid around a mound 
of green peas or string beans and alternated 
with croutons of fried bread cut in heart 
shape. These croutons are simply made by 
stamping them with a cake cutter, from slices 
of bread half an inch thick, brushing over 
with melted butter and coloring in a quick 
oven. Oyster plant, lima beans, fresh or 
dried, as well as soup beans, fresh or dried, 
are all nice served with chops. 





A Bonbon Box. 





This box, to be filled with homemade can- 
dy, is made of heavy, rough, white paper— 
of-aa] Whatman draw- 

° ing paper or wa- 
a= enee ter color paper is 
excellen t—c ut 
according to the 
diagram given 
herewith. The 
paper is folded 
along the dotted 
lines, the flaps at 
the corners being 
glued. Along one diagonal edge of the cover 
is painted or etched with pen and ink, a row 
of pansy blossoms. When the box is filled, a 











band of ribbon tied about it with a bow at the 
top, completes a very dainty present. 
= - 


Hot Weather Desserts. 


HOPE DARING. 


Now pray don’t, good house-mother, serve 
your family with that American delicacy, pie, 
every one of these scorching days. Of course, 
there must be a few cherry pies for the boys, 
and the good man of the house will enjoy one 
such roly-poly pudding as his mother used to 
make. But with all sincerity I entreat you 
to save your strength by serving simple des- 
serts during the heated term. 

Why are fruits, in their natural state, so sel- 
dom found on the farmer’s table? Try ar- 
ranging early harvest apples in a low glass 
dish, garnishing them with their own leaves 
and feathery bits of asparagus. With them 
serve cookies or crackers and butter. Early 
pears are also very nice. As for berries of all 
kinds, use them abundantly and plenty of rich 
cream with them. It is much cheaper than to 
take butter enough for a shortcake. Pit 
cherries and stem currants and cover them 
with granulated sugar. Remember, they 
must be very ripe. 

When fruit is scarce use plenty of milk and 
eggs. A nicely flavored custard, a rice pud- 
ding with a meringue dotted with bits of cur- 
rant jelly, or slices of plain cake covered with 
whipped cream; any of these can be easily 
prepared. Cookies are a standby, but in sum- 
mer it is warm work to bake them. Graham 
crackers are a cheap substitute and the change 
is often a pleasing one. Apples can be baked 
while ironing. Cut the sour ones in halves, 
take out the cores, arrange them in the pan 
with the holes on the upper side, filling the 
holes with sugar and generous bits of butter. 
Serve cold. Sweet apples should bake slowly 
and a little water added will prevent burning. 

Then there is that delicacy that all can af- 
ford, icecream. With a good freezer it is only 
a few minutes’ work to prepare it. If ice is 


plentiful enough cream can be made for two 
days and kept frozen. Then when peaches 
come—oh, you do not need anyone to tell you 
If possible let your desserts 


what to do then. 
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lap over to breakfasts and suppers and fill the 
dishes full. 
I 


Temperance Drinks for the Glorious Fourth. 





A Cooling Drink.—Pour 3 quarts water on 1 
oz cream tartar; stirin the juice of a fresh 
lemon, and the peel, cut in very thin strips 
without a particle of pulp. Sweeten to taste 
and let it stand till cold and clear. Pour off 
without disturbing sediment at the bottom. 
A tumblerful of this, iced, is a pleasant and 
healthful beverage on a hot day. 

Lemon Sherbet.—Take 14 pints sugar, 3 pints 
water and the juice of 10 lemons. Boil the 
sugar and water together 25 minutes, add the 
lemon juice, strain and freeze. 

Currant Sherbet.—One pint currant juice, 14 
pints water, the juice of 1 lemon,1 pint sugar, 
ltablespoon gelatine. Have the _ gelatine 
soaked in cold water and dissolve it in 4 
pint boiling water. Mix it with the pint of 
cold water. Add the sugar, lemon and cur- 
rant juice, and freeze. 

Iced Coffee.—Take 1 quart strong coffee, 
quart cream, 1f pints granulated sugar, and 
freeze. 

Egg Lemonade.—The white of 1 egg, juice of 
1 lemon, 1 tablespoon sugar and 1 tumbler 
water. Beat well together and serve with or 
without cracked ice. 





Blackberry Wine.—To 4 qts mashed berries 
add 1 quart boiling water. Let stand 24 
hours, then strain. To 1 gallon of this liquid 
add 3 lbs sugar, stirring well in. Place in 
jug, keep filling up to the top from another 
vessel till it stops working, then cork lightly. 
Let it stand three months, then bottle and 
cork tightly. If these directions are care- 
fully followed you will have a very fine wine 
for medicinal purposes.—[Mrs G. W. A. 





Elder Blossom Wine.—Pour over a quart of 
elder flowers 4 lbs coffee sugar and 4 quarts 
water. Beat the white of an egg with 2 ta- 
blespoons yeast until they are light, mix all 
together and let the mixture stand 36 hours. 
Then strain and put into jugs to ferment, and 
bottle. 
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Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


TWIIWAHOD ON 


ABSOLUTELY 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
**La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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Common Sense 4 Sone, 
New scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 

safe, simple, comfortable 
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invisible Ear Drum in the 


world. Helps where medical 
skillfails. No wire or string at- 
cache i Write for pamphlet. 


104 wile Orde Lenleetite, Ky. 
R. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 













































































































At Arron by the Sea, 
JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 





[The Irish dead when buried away from home 
are said to be very unhappy.) 
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She lightly tripped the fragrant dew 
Among the mountain heather; 
The lily and the violet 
Bloomed on her breast together; 
Her heart sung lightly all the day; 
I lov ed, and she loved me; 
But alas, that she is buried, 
At Arron by the sea, 


They tore her from my loving arms, 
Our grief was all in vain; 

They tore her from my longing eyes, 
It mattered not, our pain; 

My sweet vourneen, my mountain maid, 
I loved, and she loved me; 

She died—the broken-hearted, 
At Arron by the sea, 


They thought that distance would estrange, 
New scenes would charm regret; 
They did not dream of faithfulness 
That never can forget! 
They've buried her afar from home, 
Her grave I cannot see, 
And alas, she’s ever weeping, 
t Arron by the sea, 


Sweet love, I hear you calling! 
Callin, I quickly come! 
I'll steal you from your lonely grave 
And bear you to your home. 
Beneath the mountain heather 
Your secret couch shall be; 
False hearts may rear for thee a tomb, 
At Arron by the sea. 
LS 


Talk Around the Table. 





A Mistake of Mothers.—‘Vhile I am very 
much in favor of what Mrs Kellerman said 
in regard tothe mental stimulus that the 
discussion of current topics will give to our 
farmers’ wives and daughters, lifting them 
from the dull routine of every-day life to 
that higher plane secured only by commun- 
ing with the thoughts of others, yet I would 
be sorry to lose the columns of recipes, be- 
cause they are practical and timely. My dear 
tosam ond, I heartily agree with youin regard 
to securing a business education. Every girl 
who possibly can should prepare herself in 
that particular line of work for which she 
is best adapted. Like yourself I have been 
a teacher in our public schools and I shall 
continue this work because I love it. But, 
my dear, has your experience been the same 
as mine? I find that mothers who are anx- 
ious that their daughters should become in- 
dependent, will neglect or deem it unneces- 
sary that they should learn to keep house. 
By that I mean the knowledge how to go 
ahead and manage a home. They do not 
know when we may be called to take their 
place and perhaps have the responsibility of 
the care of a large family thrown upon our 
hands. How many sad mistakes and bitter 
tears we might be saved if we could only go 
ahead with the work instead of having to 
learn by that hard method—experience with- 
out any guiding hand. I speak from actual 
experience, for I was placed in just such a 
position by the death of a dear mother who 
had shielded me from the responsibility of 
the housework. I could relate many experi- 
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ences, but I am talking too long. Now, dear 
sisters, I would like to ask, Can we not train 
these little women from the time they can 
beat an egg and sweep with their little 
brooms, to lovingly assume some of the re- 
sponsibility? This will make them happier, 
I know, and perhaps lengthen mother’s life. 
I wish I could tell you how tiny two sisters 
help me, but I must stop.—[Sunflower. 





Education.—I, too, am glad the Tablers 
have so much faith in farmers’ daughters, 
for I am a farmer’s wife and was a farmer’s 
daughter. I will say to Rosamond, I think 
she is right about a girl receiving a good edu- 
cation so she will be able to attend to business 
matters in after years and to make her own 
living, if compelled to. I think it is the par- 
ents’ duty by their children to attend to their 
education and give them as good a one as 
means will permit.—|J. E. E. 


Where to Find Mr Richardson.—As I have 
65 acres of corn to attend to and 40 acres of 
hay to put up, besides two acres of garden 
and an orchard, I cannot afford to accommo- 
date Georgie by coming within field-glass 
range. I would’ suggest she get a _ balloon, 
and if she ascends high enough and uses a 
powerful telescope, directing it toward a 
large house ina grove of trees situated on 
Rose hill, just south of Brookfield, Mo, she 
may see and study me at her leisure. Yes, 
Georgie, because I don’t believe in running 
to extremes lam, as you say, a curiosity. 
I am aware that humanity has at least one 
ape-like tribute, namely to imitate. Some 
one says tan shoes are ‘‘the thing’’ and _ be- 
hold, next day all the apes toddle to the 
stores and buy tan shoes. Next week the 
‘‘authority’’ says black shoes are proper, and 
behold the shoe stores reap another harvest. 
Next week something else is the rage, and 
he who doesn’t follow the lead, be it good, 
bad or indifferent, but dares to think and act 
for himself, is a crank, a beast and a curiosity. 
I said some weeks ago that many of our so- 
called blessings, in the shape of modern in- 
ventions and discoveries, are curses, and I 
repeat it. Nothing is a blessing which does 
not increase the sum of human happiness, 
and true human happiness is founded on 
good health and a contented mind.—/F. H. 
Richardson. 








Kind Thoughts.—Many people who would on 
no account willfully sin against the law of 
charity by saying unkind things of others, 
often indulge almost unconsciously in 
thoughts that will not bear the test whether 
they be really of love. These people really 
and truly try to keep a_ bridle on their 
tongues, that they do not offend. They sin- 
cerely try, and speak of others with that gen- 
tle charity which is so excellent, but all the 
same they let their thoughts be hard, un- 
merciful and unkind. Thoughts. It is so hard 
to put a check upon them, you say. You 
cannot help thinking this and that of others 
when you see their faults so plainly, and 
you know that such and such things are true 
of them. To a certain extent it is well that 
evil should not be called good, even in 
thoughts. We should see so that we may 
avoid doing the like ourselves, so that we 
may take warning lest we do such things 
also. Kind thoughts and gentle judgment 
are our bounden duty, and in exercising 
these we shall be really trying to bring every 
thought into captivity to the law of kind- 
ness.—{ David Summers. 





A Zealous Family.—Jessamine, can you tell 
me where in the word of God you tind that 
woman’s sphere is home? I hear so much of 
this good advice that I would like to find the 
passage, and ‘‘stick a pin by dar.’’ as the 
colored brother says. Yes, E. T. B. has had 
babies, three in number, ky you would have 
to go a long way to tind truer men than my 
two boys are. They are members of the 
church, of the Christian Endeavor society, 
and of the senior Loyal Temperance L —. 
One of them is first vice president of the New 
York state L T L, and both are Sunday se hool 
teachers-—they, with their father, who is one 
of God’s Noble men, are not only willing that 
I should do this work, but urge me to do it, 
and help me in every way. .-My daughter is 
of the same stamp and has been preparing 
herself in school to assist her mother in all 
the lines of work which she has taken up. 
She is even contemplating bloomers that she 
may ride her brother’s wheel. The Master 
went about doing good. Had he chosen only 
to enjoy himself he would have stayed at the 
right hand of the Father and not bothered 
himself about my salvation, but as he  pur- 
chased it at so great a cost I must repay him 
by doing his will. Iam never happier than 
in the work to which I have given my life. 
Alvaretta, I am glad you had a desire to join 
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the WC TU. J, too, amin this work, and 
I find in its ranks the most godlike women to 
be found anywhere. People are coming to 
understand us and our work. Avery, I do 
not wonder you are anxious about your son. 
The bicycle, like anything else, may be used 
for right or wrong, good or evil. I cannot 
help feeling hurt as on the holy Sabbath 
JT see so many using them for mere pleasure. 
It cannot be right, ‘but how it can be helped 
I do not know. Aunt Mollie of Connecticut, 
it seems good to see you at the Table oc- 
easionally. It is eight years since we sat 
first together at the Table, Tas Aunt Lizzie, 
then. Sister Jenkins and I had many a chat, 
but I have listened to the Tablers and done 
my talking elsewhere most of the time since. 
im. 2. Be. 

Asked and Answered.—In reply to C. P., 
directions for crocheting gentlemen’s neck- 
tie can be found in the August, 1891, number 
of the Tribune Monthly on Knitting and 
Crochet. This pamphlet can be obtained for 
25¢c by writing to the Tribune association, 
New York city. 
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An Irishman meeting another asked what 
had bee ome of their old ac quaintance, Patrick 
Murphy. ‘‘Arrah, now, dear honey,’’ an- 
swered the other, “poor Pat was condemned 
to be hanged, but he saved his life by dying 
in prison.’ 





**Come, old mian,’’ said the kind friend, 
‘‘cheer up. There are others.’’ ‘“‘I don’t 
mind her breaking the engagement so very 
much,’’ said the despondent young man, ‘‘ but 
to think that I have got to go on paying the 
installments on the ring for a year to come 
yet. That is what jars me.’’ 





Miss Antique (school teacher): What does 
w-h-i-t-e spell? 

Class: No answer. 

Miss Antiqhe: ‘‘What is the color of my 
skin?’’ 

Class in (chorus): Yellow. 











Had to Keep Moving. 


WALKED ABOUT THE HOUSE ALL 
NIGHT. 


Singular Nervous Condition of a Michigan 
Woman Which Lasted Two Years. 


From the Journal, Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs H. G. Sawitzky, living at Fraser, Mich, was 
peculiarly afflicted fortwo years with a nervous 
trouble for which science has seemingly ho name. 
A reporter who recently called upon Mrs Sawitzky 
received from her lips the following account of 
her interesting case: . 

‘‘After the birth of one of my children I failed 
to rally;1 seemed completely run down, and 
could not get any strength. I was unable to sleep 
and so nervous that it seemed asif I must keep 
moving allthe time. Fortwo years I suffered in 
this way. I would walk around all night, never 
being able to get any rest before four o’clock. I 
was in no special pain except slight attacks dur- 
ing the night in my legs. 

“ITsaw an advertisement in one of the papers 
for Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, and procured a box. 

*‘T had only taken afew when I felt better. I 
could rest better at night and did not feel so rest- 
less during the day. I continued taking them un- 
til I had used two boxes. Gradually my strength 
returned and I was completely cured. After 
about six.months I hada slight attack of the 
grippe. I got another box of the pills and began 
taking them. My grippe disappeared and [Iam 
well and hearty.’’ 

Mrs Sawitzky has a pleasant country home, 
which she attends to herself. She is the picture 
of health and contentment. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness tothe blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rlheuma- 
lism, nervous headache, the after effect of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow 
complexions, all forms of we akness either in male 
or female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or 
will be sent post paid on receipt of price (50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Se henec tady, N Y. 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 


ASTHMA CURE FREE 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
fay Fever sent free to any asthmatic who will pay ex- 
pressage. Dr. B.W.MAIR, Devt Cincinnall,O. 

















